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N acknowledging the very great favour which their 

Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price iaages 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It hasaiullro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch 
perfect. 






facile and crisp, and the repetitio 











THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
Instruments, and have nothing in common with tl: articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts ar 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramga & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramzr & Cos 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street,» C., London; and Wes 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonny Purpre, Edinburgh, wl 
J. Mura Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin 
Cramer, Woop & Co., Belfast. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


«among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
giitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


«Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
eMusical Tiznes. 


«Mfr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Yusical Record. 


«We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
ito the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 


«We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
naders.”—The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point,”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 


“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
tasion that makes its living by the human voice divine.” —The Pictorial World. 
“4 series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
panphlet.”—The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 


“Mr, Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
wi we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Laon has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
inwledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
pethod of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
wit.’—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Eepress, 


“4 book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.” — 
birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lann has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
dovrnal, 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of pu with which he has set himself 
the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~leeds Mercury. 

“Aremarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece,”—Malvern News. 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice," —Midland Counties Herald. 


Barturans, Trnpati & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Sov Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d, ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Didieated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


VITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
» Which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralp Agas, 
uy fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
“abethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
‘uicis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
udon We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
the wort eeahy, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The coat 
addy” iting, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
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SIR JOHN GOSs’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Olotb, 
7s, 6d, net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
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Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
REENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 


PRESENTS 


FOR ALL 


oe Ae OR m. 
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MRS. ROBERT ARKWRIGHT’S Six Sacred cong 

MRS. ROBERT ARKWRIGHT’S Six (Secular) Songs. 

VOCAL COMPOSITIONS OF H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE CONSORT ... ... 

THE SHAKESPEARE VOCAL ALBUM. 
trait and Illustrations... ... 

THE WARWICKSHIRE GARL AND, (Shakespeare 


Album) for the Pianoforte. Portrait and Ilustra- 
tions 


‘ie 


W. H. CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM, for the 


Pianoforte. Portrait and Illustrations ... 


W. H. CALLCOTT’S favourite Marches, Minesta 
and Movements. api 2 HANDEL for the 
Pianoforte ... 


W. HH. CALLCOT T S “Beethov en’s F ifty Celebrated 
Waltzes for the Pianoforte... 


LATROBE (C. J.) Selections from the Vocal Works 
of the most emiment en of Italy and Ger- 
many. Six Volumes.. ‘ £9 9s. nett. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE “MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR 
TOWN, COUNTRY, AND ABROAD, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Cc. LONSDALE’S 


MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


NEW BARITONE SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“MY MATE AND I.” 


Poetry by J. S. LYONS. Music composed by W. F. TAYLOR. 
«This song is sure to command a wide popularity,” 
8s., Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, W 


NEW SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“STR ROWLAND” (The Knight of the Shi). 


Words by RALPH RAMSAY. Music by MIC HAEL WATSON. 
‘Certain to become a great success,” 
$s., Post Free, 1s, 6d, 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Hariboewagh Street, W. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of Operatic Arrange: 
ments for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, are now Pub: 
lished as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. each, Duets 3s., Pos 
free at half-price. 


No. 1. ‘* My Native Vale.” 


» 2. The Sea-shell.” 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Mantanné Perrickew. Composed by Sucner 
CHAMPION . 

“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title 

“The Peerless Pier Galop.” 

Illustrated Title : 

‘©The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 


of Wales’ Visit to India 


By ©. H. R. 
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‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘*The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
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‘“‘Come, Birdie, come” 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” 


JosEPH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. By 





‘“*O Catarina Bella.” 
Transerit pour 


Melodie d’Offenbach. 


Piano, pour Gustave 


Ro.anDe 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 


Beacons. 

Asacomplete modification of existing thought on vocal 
art isaimed at, and as a unity of action in the producing, 
using, and teaching of a new art, of which music forms 
but a part, is desired, it is necessary that in the onset 
we keep our minds entirely clear. And our first step 
is to distinguish between Subjective and Objective, be- 
tween feelings relative to the one aspect, and those 
relative to the other. In analyzing a given conscious- 
ness we find two distinct aspects, one—the subjective 
me—is the inward impression created in the person 
acted upon, the other—the objective one—is the dis- 
cermment in the mind of a property intrinsic to the 
thing which acts. One aspect is in things, the other 
in the mind ; in one the mind’s eye turns itself outward 
toregard what acts upon it, in the other—the subjec- 
tive—the mind’s eye turns itself inward to regard its 
own state ; one is unselfish, the other is selfish. The 
body may be subjectively influenced while the mind is 
objectively engaged, but the mind cannot simul- 
taneously be occupied by a subjective and an objective 
feeling generated by one and the same thing; the 
presence of one feeling means the absence of the other ; 
but two or more feelings derived from different things 
aud bearing different aspects may co-exist. Now 
we find we are made in such form that we have a duty 
to ourselves as well as we have to others; and it is in 
the perversion of this duty towards ourselves—the 
false balance of it in regard to persons and things, that 
anatural law becomes changed into a vice. The word 
“selfish,” as used above, is the best and shortest for 
ny definition, if the offensive sting in its corruption be 
supposed removed. In surveying the foundations of art 
the next step to the ethical one is to reflect upon the 
subjective aspect, for this is a necessary element in all 
fine arts, 

Mr. Ellis, in his preface to his translation of Pro. 
fessor Helmholtz’s ‘Sensations of Tone,” says, that 
“the object of The Present Treatise is to show what the 
Science of Physiological Acoustics has done, and can 
lo, for the Theory of Music; to prove that musicians 
tan not only not get on much better without Acoustics 
than with, but that they really cannot get on without 
Acoustics at all.” Starting with this altogether false 
assertion, we find as a natural consequence to it much 
other false thought. The science of Acoustics furnishes 
‘corollary to the Art of Music, but does not become 
necessarily the antecedent of it; logically we should 
sty, Mathematics are the abstract, and Acoustics the 
concrete. Acoustics are to musical art what chemistry 
is to pictorial art ; chemistry gave us photography not 
painting! Thus much, however, we can say, all 
knowledge, however diverse, will be aidful to a well- 
balanced mind, all knowledge will be noxious to an ill- 
balanced one. Now the error with which Mr. Ellis 
leads off is owing to his confusing Invention with Dis- 
tovery; for in all cases of Invention, as, for example, 





inventing a piano and such like, the science of acoustics 
is directly serviceable, but in the case of discerning 
hidden facts in latent air—the discovery, the decom- 
position, and the application—the science of acoustics 
does not serve; it no more serves than the science of 
optics serves toa blind man. Will optics stand to such 
in the stead of his lost vision? In analyzing fine art 
we have to consider not what a thing itself is in its 
state of being, but what it does to us in our con- 
sciousness. 

There is a property which probably is in mind as in 
matter; this is called the ‘ inertia,’ and before matter 
can be moved, or mind influenced, a portion of force 
has to be transferred from the thing which acts, and 
infused into the thing acted upon. For instance, we 
note the perceptible effort of a horse to start motion in 
his politically economic load behind him, and the ease 
with which he continues traction after his first stern 
effort has been spent,—he has transferred part of his 
force into the load. This property in a deaf person is 
overcome by motion: a deaf person can hear with 
greater facility in a noise, or in a railway carriage ; 
and can hear song easier than speech—the inertia has 
been overcome.* 

What we have to do then, is to understand the 
science of hearing, that is, that power which through 
the ears manifests sound to us. That an octave is 
produced by a series of waves in atmosphere traversing 
simultaneously through space, the one at double the 
speed of vibration to the other, is an interesting and a 
proved fact, just as a knowledge of the relative pro- 
portions of nitrogen and oxygen in air is an interesting 
and a proved fact, but neither of these facts will make 
a deaf man hear. To split up our subject we find— 

. The First Cause. 

. The Effect of this on Matter. 

. The Mode of Action in this Effect. 

. The Means of Approach to Mind. 

5. The Result on Mind. 

(1) The First Cause. This is purely a question for the 
scientist, but Art may aid as a check in results: Science 
may tell us what form to build our violins, and the art 
of carpentry may execute such design, but a knowledge 
of the nature of woods, and a skilled power of handi- 
craft, will not make an artist. All that science can do 
here is to account for failure, or to corroborate success. 
(2) The Effect of First Cause on surrounding Matter. This 
is entirely an Art question. (3) The Mode of Action in 
this Effect. This, again, is a question for the scientist 
alone, and can only interest the artist as a companion 
study, but a knowledge of this must never be supposed 
to stand in stead of Art Feelings. (4) The Means of 
Approach to Mind. This is a question for the physio- 
logist and acoustician, and holds no place in real Art- 
science. (5) The Result on Mind. Here we find the 


* T opened this subject some time ago in the Lancet, but failed to 
get response. Iwrite from no speculative platform. Deaf pupils have 
assured me of this, and I have proved it by unnoticed experiment- 
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true collateral Science of which Vocal and Pictorial 
Art are the Reflections. 

Let us take in its general aspect the last one first. 
Cobbett says “ideas are life.” But this depends on 
the nature of the ideas. Ideas in strict response to 
everlasting truth mean life, ideas in response to the 
contrary mean—not death but—damnation. And 
taking these as typical of our construction, we find two 
broad divisions—Pleasure and Pain. This is Hobbes’ 
law: ‘It is almost all one for a man to be always 
sensible of one and the same thing, and not to be 
sensible of anything.” ‘We find that Hobbes’ statement 
implies Man has no positive and absolute existence. 
Now experience shows that in our Consciousness we 
have a sliding scale capable on the one side of bending 
to the good, which is of necessity the absolute pleasur- 
able ; and on the other, capable of bending to the bad 
—which is of necessity the absolute disagreeable. This 
may seem to conflict with what is called “‘ the pleasures 
of sin ;” but it does not in very truth, for all sin would 
be painful to a perfect mind. That this pleasure and 
this annoyance both are sternly fixed outside a sliding 
neutral scale every one from his own experience must 
know, but we have the power to shift the scale Up or Down, 
within a certain limit, and True Art in everything aims 
at the highest elevation. Pleasure and pain are 


diametrically opposed, and both are positive states. 
These may answer subjectively to the objectives, light 
and darkness, heat and cold; but darkness and cold 


are negative not positive states: darkness is the absence 
of light, cold is the absence of heat. We arrive then 
at this conclusion—consciousness can convert a negative 
state into a positive feeling, according to a law of rela- 
tivity found in our nature. To put this in another 
way: that which gives pleasure at one time may by 
steadily continuing the mode of producing the feeling 
gradually cause the feeling to fade, until it subsides 
into a neutral one ; the mind is apathetic, so to speak. 
Again, that which gives annoyance (mental pain) may 
by continuity convert such annoyance into apathy. A 
clockmaker, oblivious to the numerous ticking clocks 
around him, can still note the tick of the one im- 
mediately in hand, and only by a sudden cessation of 
the others would he be roused to an observance of their 
presence. What attracts the attention of the casual 
visitor does not that of the worker, and vice versa. 
Taking this law of Nature in the case of cold and heat, 
we find of two men the stronger will be least affected ; 
his neutral scale is constitutionally more extended than 
that of the other. Any sudden change will produce 
pain on one side, oppression onthe other. These feelings 
will fade as the state of temperature remains un- 
changed, but another change back to the original state 
will at once arouse fresh feelings. Thus we see con. 
sciousness in one case becomes unconsciousness in the 
other; but in all cases where the absolute connection 
between Mind and Matter is threatened, that is, when 
the fundamental principle of relativity between us and 
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surrounding nature becomes overstrained, pain is ip. 
evitable while consciousness remains. Now we have 
all of us accumulated a number of neutral states, some 
derived from an aspect leaning towards the side of pain 
others from an aspect leaning towards the side of 
pleasure. And it is a vital question in Art Foundations 
whether what by recurrence has become neutral origi 
nated in an agreeable feeling, or whether it originated jn 
a disagreeable one. 

Further consideration of these questions will take 
natural place, but the above will suffice for our present 
purpose. This, however, may be noted: unless two 
men be naturally constituted identical in’ nature, in 
disposition, in physique, and go through exactly similar 
experiences under precisely similar conditions, and at 
absolutely similar periods of life, they must of necessity 
differ somewhat in feelings ; and the science we have to 
form is formed by abstracting from humanity such 
feelings as are constant from those that are accidental, 
so that by orderly application of them we all may 
obtain certainty in result. And now to close with a 
few definitions. We have— 

1. Science. . . . The Kingdom of Knowledge, 

2. Art. . . . The Kingdom of Action. 

3. Literature. . . . The Kingdom of Thought. 
And science is *‘ the Knowledge of things, whether Ideal 
or Substantial.” Art is “the Modification of Substan- 
tial things by our Substantial Power,” and Literature 
is ‘‘the Modification of Ideal things by our Ideal Power;” 
and it is the object of such as write for the carrying out 
of a fixed purpose and a uniform end to teach the 
positive or constructing power, and to crush out and 
annihilate the negative power ; still more, regardless of 
censure, to fight to the death against the positive power 


for evil. C _ 





CaTHOLICITY IN PrIANOFORTE-PLAYING.—‘‘ My daughters play 
compositions by all great composers, and also the better class of 
drawing-room music. Every one-sidedness is detrimental to art. 
It is just as wrong to play only Beethoven, as to play nothing by 
him ; or nothing but classical or only drawing-room music. If the 
teacher chooses only the former for study, then a good technique, 
a tolerably sound play, intelligence, and knowledge, are sufficient 
to succeed in obtaining an execution that is for the most part 
satisfactory. The music mostly indemnifies for a style of playing 
that is, according to circumstances, dry, cold, and too little or not 
finely shaded, for an indifferent or negligent touch, and other 
defects. Even a pretty good player, from the interest he bestows 
principally upon the composition, is often drawn away from 4 
thoroughly correct and fine execution by the endeavour to raise 
the composition by the most beautiful representation possible, and 
to give it with the best effect. And enthusiasm at playing of classical 
music, if it is not hollow affectation, but a high revelation of the 
artistic nature, can take place only when the artist, and not the 
pupil, is in question. Therefore with more advanced pupils! take 
in hand, for example, at the same time with a Sonata by Beet: 
hoven, a Notturno or a Waltz by Chopin, and a piece by St. Heller 
or Schulhoff, Henselt, Carl Mayer, &c. Elegance, smoothness, 
certain coquetries, neatness, purity, shadings of any and of specisl 
kinds—the art of fine shading one must not wish to cultivate ou § 
Sonata by Beethoven: much better opportunity to do this is 
offered by the last mentioned pieces, ete. But variety also enter 
tains the player much more, it fixes his attention, does not tire 
him so easily, guards him against negligences, furthers © 
sciousness of art, and at last it surprises him agreeably if be 
able to play at one and the same time three pieces 80 different 12 
kind.”—Fr. Wieck. 
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PROFESSOR ELLA. 


On the 19th inst. the veteran founder of the 
Musical Union entertained a circle of friends to 
celebrate his seventy-third natal day. Among those 
present were Sir Michael Costa, Messrs. Tom Taylor, 
J. E. Millais, R.A., C. L. Gruneisen, Novelli, Seymour 
Haden, W. Barrett, T. Phillips, J. Belcher, B. Baker, 
H. Domvile, Rev. H. Haweis, and General Henry 
Clerk, R.A. Apologies were sent from Lord Clarence 
Paget, Sir Thos. Duffus Hardy, Professor Owen, and 
Henry Lincoln, Esq. The health of Professor Ella 
yas proposed in complimentary terms by General 
Henry Clerk ; and Mr. Gruneisen proposed the toast of 
“The Drama, Painting, and Music,” represented at 
the table by Tom Taylor, J. E. Millais, and Sir 
Michael Costa. In the evening several friends of the 
Professor joined the circle, and M. Lassere, admirably 
accompanied by Signor Visetti, delighted the guests by 
playing a violoncello concerto by Saint-Saens. Among 
the numerous objects of interest displayed were an 
envelope addressed by Haydn to Doctor Burney, 
Chelsea College; a rare MS. fragment of a sacred 
composition by Beethoven, and the portrait, and a 
medallion of Spontini, a present from his widow. 

Professor Ella announced to his friends at his birth- 
day gathering, that in the analysis of artists who have 
performed under his direction from 1844 to 1875 
inclusive, the pianists numbered 72; stringed in- 
srumentalists, 101; and wind instrumentalists 72— 
English, 48 ; French, 81 ; Germans and Austrians, 64; 
Italians, 14; Belgians, 18; Russians, 5; Hungarians, 
§; Poles, 2; Danes, 2; Swedes, 1; Dutch, 8; Spanish 
ad Portuguese, 4; Total, 200. From all the eminent 
artists the Professor possesses the most cordial assur- 
aces of friendship, in letters addressed to him at the 
mination of their engagements, and with their 
photographs. 








THE LATE EARL STANHOPE. 


Lord Stanhope died, after a short illness, on the 
worning of Dec 24 at nine o’clock, at Merivale House, 
lord and Lady Mahon’s residence at Bournemouth. 
His Lordship was seized a fortnight previously with 
pleurisy, and though there was a slight change for the 
ietter, ultimately he succumbed to the malady, dying 
Without suffering. 

The late nobleman was born at Walmer, Kent, on 
January 80, 1805, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Usford, where he took the usual degrees. As Lord 
Mahon, he was elected M.P. for Wootton Bassett in 
1830, and afterwards for Hertford, in December, 1884, 
ind held this seat, for eighteen years—namely, down to 
1852, when he was defeated by Sir Thomas Chambers. 
He was a supporter, and a personal friend, of Sir Robert 
Peel. He succeeded to his father’s titles and estates in 


1855. He was many years President of the Society of 


| 





| Antiquaries; also President of the Royal Literary 





| Fund, Fellow of the Royal Society, Trustee of the 


British Museum, Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, and Honorary Doctor of Laws of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. He was a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Kent, and was elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Aberdeen in 1858. At Oxford he 
founded the prize for modern history which bears his 
name. The nation has also to thank his Lordship— 
jointly with the late Lord Derby—for the establish- 
ment of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Lord Stanhope will be remembered hereafter, as the 
Lord Mahon, who, thirty or forty years ago, achieved 
such great fame by his ‘‘ History of the War of the 
Succession in Spain,” his Life of Belisarius,” and his 
‘‘ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht down 
to the Peace of Versailles.” Lord Mahon’s account of 
the rising of 1745 and of the adventures of Charles 
Edward was printed separately in a popular form. 
Lord Stanhope published subsequently ‘“‘ The History 
of England during the Reign of Queen Anne, down to 
the Peace of Utrecht,” a connecting link between Lord 
Macaulay’s narrative and his own History. He was 
the author also of a biography of the younger Pitt, 
and of three essays on modern historical questions, 
delivered originally as lectures at Manchester, Leeds, 
and Birmingham ; in 1863 he collected and edited his 
** Miscellanies.” 

The title devolves on the eldest son, Arthur Philip, 
Lord Mahon, late lieutenant and captain in the Grena- 
dier Guards, and at present M.P. for Kast Suffolk. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE COMPANY. 


This Company, which has had to contend with a 
series of almost unprecedented misfortunes, seems at 
last about to enter on a more hopeful career. They 
certainly deserve success, and, judging from the follow- 
ing statement to the shareholders by the Chairman, 
success is almost assured :— 


At the general meeting of this Company on Dec, 23, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Henry Gruning, said that although called the ninth 
annual meeting, for practical purposes it was the first, because 
hitherto they had had nothing to report but the gradual progress 
of the building of the old palace, and since the fire the recon- 
struction; they had now to report six months’ working, and an 
income instead of outgoings. On the six months there had been 
a net profit of £23,024 18s. 4d.; that sum they might consider 
highly satisfactory, for a large expenditure had been incurred, 
which would not be requisite in the future. Amongst the diffi- 
culties they had had to encounter he might mention the very 
inclement weather of the past season. During the hound show 
the rain came down incessantly; so much so, in fact, that he 
found it impossible to yet to the cricket-ground, where the show 
was held. The Scotch féte was also similarly effected, as also 
were the Oddfellows and Cab fétes, and whenever a firework display 
was given, the rain invariably came down. The Board hoped that 
in future years they would not have such bad luck. Notwith- 
standing all this, during the six months the number of visitors had 
been 1,307,857. On Whit Monday they had 94,000 visitors, which 
was a greater number than had visited any public entertainment 
on any one day, with one exception—, the last shilling day of the 
Exhibition of 1851, when the number was 109,760. The numbers 
would haye been greater, but there was not the amouut of access 
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from different railways which they hoped shortly to get. He 
referred to the entertainments which had been given at the 
Palace, and said that the directors had fresh novelties by which 
they hoped to continue to attract the public. 

Mr. Koch said that he believed in future the Palace would go 
on progressing. They had already attained an income far ex- 
ceeding that which the most sanguine of the shareholders could 
have expected. He believed they had only to reduce the expen- 
diture as far as possible to make the undertaking a paying one. 

The motion to receive the report was carried unanimously. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Sir Edward Lee, the managing 
director, and staff, and also to the chairman and directors. 








CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


It is a matter for public regret that the shareholders’ 
meeting of this Company should have been one of the 
most gloomy they have ever had. It is to be hoped 
that the new steps taken by the Directors will have the 
desired effect: for disaster to this Institution involves 
a National misfortune. 


At the forty-first general meeting on Dec. 27, the Chairman, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, congratulated the meeting on the great holiday 
gathering the previous day. Another subject of congratulation 
was the reduction of £10,000 in the expenditure, which had been 
effected without any lessening of efficiency or diminution in the 
attractions of the Palace. The building also had been maintained 
in the best possible state of repair. The decrease in the number 
of visitors he attributed, first, to the rise in railway fares; 
second, to the agitation which had prevailed during a portion of 
the year respecting the condition of the building; third, to the 
exceptionally bad weather; and fourth, to the new competition 
which they had been obliged to meet. The first cause would 
exist no longer, seeing that the railways had consented to return 
to their old fares; the second, he hoped, had subsided, although 
he could not look upon it altogether with feelings of regret. The 
third—the weather—had told on firework days, and had indeed 
affected them during the whole of the summer. On the fourth, 
the new competition, it did not become him to enter much into 
details ; but this much he might say, that he did not apprehend 
any very serious damage from it in time to come. In this state 
of things the Board had to consider every possible remedy. They 
remembered that the Crystal Palace was emphatically called “ the 
People’s Palace,” and, in order that they might justify its title, 
they had determined on admitting the people on Saturdays at a 
shilling, and on Mondays at sixpence each, the latter day being 
generally kept as a holiday by the working classes. They had, in 
fact, come to the conclusion that the day for exclusiveness had 
gone by, and that their best policy was to do everything to restore 
the attendance to its former numbers. The ticket-holders they 
proposed to compensate for the deprivation of Saturday by giving 
advantages on special days, upon which extra charges were now 
made. The people of England had now determined not to work 
so hard as they had been used to do, and the best policy was to 
give them every facility for harmless enjoyment. Various other 
suggestions of the committee, over which Mr. Wakefield had 
presided, would be attended to. One or two words now respecting 
some new attractions, which, although moderate in cost, had 
become very popular. The Skating Rink was exceedingly well 
liked, and the Maze would soon be ready. The educational 
department had made considerable progress during the past half- 
year, and also the circulating library, the reading room, and school 
of engineering. The chairman concluded by moving the adoption 
of the report, which declared no dividend, but proposed carrying 
over the balance of profit, £4759 11s., to next half-year. 

Mr. Eames sharply criticised the report, and moved that its 
adoption be postponed until the 22nd of February next. 

Mr. Spencer seconded the amendment, and objected to the 
proposed reduction of admission prices. If they reduced, the 
Alexandra directors would reduce also, and there would be 
nothing but a ruinous competition. 

Mr. Puncher also criticised severely the management of the 
company. 

Mr. Wakefield was an advocate of low fares, and had spoken 
to Sir E. Watkins as to the possibility of getting a low-price 
branch of the South-Eastern line to the Crystal Palace. On one 
point he had no doubt, and that was that Saturday being a half- 
holiday with the working classes should not be a half-crown day 
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at the Palace. With Saturday a shilling day, 
reduction of railway fares, he had no fear of 
the Alexandra Palace. 


believed they did not pay, and that the individuals who patronised 
them should throw over their “fads” for the benefit of the 
The Picture Gallery caused a dead loss of a 


shareholders. 
£1000 a year. 

Mr. Kimber said that two facts were indisputable. They had 
a building which had cost a million of money, and an attraction 
which the whole world admitted to be unique ; and yet the public 
refused to give them a few shillings dividend. There must be 
something wrong somewhere, and pains should be taken to fing 
it out. 

Ultimately Mr. Eames’s amendment was negatived, and the 
original motion was carried by a large majority. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 








ROYAL AQUARIUM AND SUMMER AND WINTER 
GARDEN SOCIETY. 


This new and extensive adornment of the metropolis 
will be fairly launched on the 22nd of the present 
month under most brilliant auspices.- Hitherto pro. 
gress has been most satisfactory, and there has been 
an almost total absence of those hitches and obstacles 
which generally attend undertakings of such magnitude, 
We have little doubt of the future. 


The second ordinary general meeting of the shareholders in 
this society was held Dec. 28, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Mr. Henry Labouchere in the chair. The report stated that the 
building was about to be opened and that the property of the 
society had been considerably extended. A further plot of free. 
hold land had been secured, which would shortly be opened 
as a skating rink, and several houses had been secured which 
were needful to gain space for various offices. The applications 
for fellowships had exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and 
the support which had been given to the society’s art scheme by 
members of the Royal Academy and others encouraged them with 
the idea that the art gallery would soon be second to none in 
London. The Duchess of Edinburgh had consented to preside at 
the opening ceremony, which would take place on January the 
22nd. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said they would remember that last year, at the ordinary 
meeting, he had expressed a hope that on the next occasion of 
their meeting the building would have been completed. He con- 
fessed that he had felt a hope rather than a belief, but he was 
happy to say that, thanks to the energy of Mr. W. W. Robertson, 
the manager, and Mr. Bruce Phillips, the secretary, the building 
stood there as they saw it, and it would be publicly opened in the 
course of a few days. He had drawn up a few figures in the 
form of a statement with reference to the capital account. The 
company had purchased additional land for a skating rink ata 
cost of £16,000, and additional houses at a cost of £7500, 
making £23,500. Of that sum, £17,300 was still owing. The 
maximum amount they still owed Messrs. Lucas Brothers was 
£30,000, which would make £47,000 still owing by the company. 
They had cash in hand £22,200; amount due on calls, £12,300; 
and a separate account open for the Fellows’ money, which 
amounteé to £17,500, of which there was £7,500 still to get in. 
Their available resources were, therefore, £59,000, which would 
leave them, if their estimate was correct, after paying all charges, 
a surplus of £12,000 to go on with. That was how the company 
would start ; they would have no debts, and they would endeavour 
to make the dividend as large as possible. Mr. Ward, a shate- 
holder, objected to the meeting being asked to adopt the —_ 
before they had been put into the shareholders’ hands, the 
Chairman said that, according to one of the articles of — 
tion, the accounts had to be approved at a meeting before ae 
were circulated. However, he should be very happy to seé : 
article abrogated, for it was very desirable that sharehol ~. 
should have the opportunity of studying the accounts first. a 
accounts were to have been ready, but the printer b he 
appointed them. He would be quite willing to adjoum . 
meeting for a fortnight, and then meet to adopt the wage 
Eventually, after some conversation, this course was taken, : 
the meeting was adjourned for a fortnight, that is to say," 
Tuesday, Jan. 11, 
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THE NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 


On Dec. 16 the first stone of this structure was laid 
by the Duke of Edinburgh, in the presence of a 
gunerous assemblage. Among those present were the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, Sir Michael Costa, Sir J. 
Hogg, Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
Signor Arditi, Mr. Mapleson, director of the proposed 
National Opera House; Mr. Wentworth Cole, Mr. 
fowler, the architect; Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, Mr. J. Barnby, Mr. Arthur Chappell, Professor 
Macfarren, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. James Turle, &c., 
ic. The bands played Gounod’s Marche Romaine; 
the overture to ‘‘ Giralda,” by Adolph Adam; the 
Victor Emmanuel March, by Costa; a selection from 
Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and Sullivan’s Processional 
March. Sir M. Costa’s March was repeated when the 
composer arrived. When his Royal Highness arrived, 
he was received by Sir J. Hogg, Mr. Mapleson, and the 
architect. The address read by Sir J. Hogg stated 
that “the objects of the undertaking were a 
National Opera House to be devoted, firstly, to the 
representation of Italian opera in the spring and 
summer months; and, secondly, to the works of 
English composers, represented by English performers, 
both vocal and instrumental. It is intended to connect 
the Grand National Opera House with the Royal 
Academy of Music, the National Training School for 
Music, and other kindred institutions in the United 
Kingdom, by affording to duly-qualified students a field 
for the exercise of their profession in all its branches. 
The most promising students would be allowed to hear 
the works of the greatest master performed by the most 
elebrated artists, and instead of being compelled to 
sek abroad further instruction, they will be able to 
obtain it at home, even as in Paris, where the students 
taamake a short step from the Conservatoire to the 
Grand Opera. Mr. F. H. Fowler’s design, when 
completed, will unquestionably add one of the hand- 
tomest buildings in the world to those already devoted 
to the art of music.” 

His Royal Highness made a short speech, which 
was an echo of Sir James Hogg’s address, and a 
nchly-chased trowel being handed to his Royal 
Highness by Mr. Mapleson, the plumb-rule and level 
being presented by Mr. Fowler, the architect, and the 
mallet by Mr. Webster, the builder, his Royal 
Highness executed his task in mason-like fashion, and 
declared the stone to be well and truly laid. The 
nuce then took his departure. 

Ata luncheon given in honour of the occasion at 
Villis's Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. Mapleson presided, 
and in reply to the toast, ‘‘ Success to the scheme of 
the National Opera House,” proposed by Colonel Money, 
aid that, though he was the originator of that scheme, 
he could have done little towards its practical realisa- 
tion but for the kind way in which he had been 
supported. Before taking any step in that enterprise 
he had felt himself bound to be provided with sufficient 
tsources for carrying it through. Having occasion 
very year to visit all the provincial towns in the United 

gdom, he had ample opportunity of judging of their 
Musical qualifications, and he was convinced that 
ugland possessed the finest voices in the world. But 
the difficulty was to find a mode of instruction whereby 
those talents could be utilised. He hoped, however, 
that, With the help of the Royal Academy, the National 





Training School for Music, and kindred institutions in 
different parts of the kingdom, they would obtain a 
sufficient body of recruits for their work. 


The style of the edifice will be French Renaissance, 
its form an irrregular parallelogram. three sides of 
which will face thoroughfares. The Embankment front 
will consist of a centre and two wings or pavilions, with 
considerable external embellishment by statuary and 
other sculptural adornments; while a large cupola, 
surmounting the auditorium, will rise to the height of 
about 150 feet. The facade will be of Portland stone, 
the side walls of brick with stone dressings. The site 
covers two acres. The new Opera House will be larger 
than La Scala at Milan, and almost as large as the 
San Carlo at Naples. It will extend in length 260ft., 
its width being 170ft. The stage will be 102ft. in 
width, the proscenium opening 46ft. wide ; the scenery 
will be lifted up as well as down, and extra height is 
given to the roof to provide for this. The auditorium, 
of an elongated horse-shoe shape, will measure 64ft. 
across at its narrowest point, and 80ft. from the stage 
to the boxes, its general lines resembling those of La 
Scala. Iron will be the chief material used in con- 
structing the auditorium, round the outer circumference 
of which will run spacious corridors communicating 
with the grand tier, or dress-circle, or boxes, and other 
parts of the house. The grand tier and the boxes will 
be carried by continuous balconies cantilevered over from 
a line of iron supports, on which the concentric portions 
of the building will rest, so as to remove every possible 
obstruction from the line of sight. The upper galleries 
and amphitheatre will be placed mainly over the vesti- 
bule, forming a deep recess. There will be accommoda- 
tion for 2500 spectators, including 500 in the stalls and 
900 in the gallery—a greater total, while allowing more 
room for each person, than the new Opera House at 
Paris holds. The promenade and refreshment rooms 
and the smoking divan will be superior to anything of 
the kind to be found in this country, while the green- 
room, military band room, dressing rooms, library, and 
other adjuncts for the performers will be equally con- 
venient and commodious. ‘The basement will be 
devoted to the storage of scenery, decorations, and 
other stage properties. The plan includes an ample 
provision of entrances and staircases—very important 
desiderata at all times, but doubly so in the event of 
fire or any other accident necessitating a speedy clear- 
ance of the house. The Royal entrance will be on the 
side of the theatre nearest Westminster Bridge. Access 
to the house will be given from the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway by a special siding and a subway, leading 
by quadrant-shaped flights of stone steps to the principal 
ground floor entrance. These quadrant-shaped stairs, 
9ft. wide, will be continued up to the boxes, while 
separate inner flights will lead to the pit and the grand 
tier levels. The grand vestibule, or foyer, will have an 
arcade of five arches, and with the stair lobbies, which 
are to open the whole length, will be 144ft. long by 
81ft. broad, and very lofty. There will be four level 
entrances to the pit, two staircases to the grand tier, 
two to the upper boxes, besides several other exits on 
each side of the house. The gallery staircases—one 
on each side—are to be placed within a square en- 
closure of solid brickwork, the central core forming a 
shaft for ventilation, the general arrangement for 
securing which have been carefully consi _ The 
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architect, Mr. Fowler, has availed himself of many 
hints obtained in a recent inspection of the principal 
Opera Houses in Europe. 

The only portion of the work as yet actually carried 
out is the foundation; the sum already spent on the 
excavations, concrete, and brickwork exceeds £40,000. 
On this substantial foundation the fine superstructure 
above described still remains to be reared, at a further 
estimated outlay of £150,000. The promoters had 
hoped that the building would be ready to be opened 
during some part of the ensuing opera season ; but this 
hope has now been abandoned ; and Mr. Mapleson has 
arranged with Mr. Chatterton for the occupation of 
Drury Lane Theatre after Easter. 





THE LATE MR. BELMORE. 


A performance for a testimonial to the memory of 
the late George Belmore took place on the afternoon of 
Dec. 15. The entertainment was most varied, in order 
to give as many artists as possible the opportunity of 
appearing. There were selections from Mr. Byron’s 
* Married in Haste,” by the author and the Haymarket 
company ; Mr. Burnand’s “ Black Eyed Susan,” by the 
Opera Comique company; ‘ Our Boys,” by the Vaude- 
ville company; ‘* Weak Woman,” by the Strand 
company ; ‘ Sairey Gamp,” by Mr. Clarke and Mrs. 
Stephenson; ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” by the Adelphi 
company; and ‘ Blue Beard,” by Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son and Mr. Edouin. There was also the trial scene 
from the ‘ Merchant of Venice,”” by Mr. W. Creswick 
as Shylock, Mr. H. Sinclair as Bassanio, Mr. C. Har- 
court as Gratiano, Mr. J. B. Howard as Antonio, Miss 
Rose Leclerq as Portia, and Miss Sylvia Hodson as 
Nerissa ; the ‘ Area Belle,” by Messrs. Toole, Brough, 
and Hill, Mdmes. Lee and Mellon; and a scene from 
* Isaac of York,” by Miss Loseby and Mr. Righton. 
Mr. Collette sang his buffo song, “The Disappointed 
Man;" Mr. Hermann Vezin gave a recitation; Mr. 
George Conquest ‘The Wonderful Head,” and Mr. 
Cave and Miss Beaumont gave Barnett’s ‘‘ Singing 
Lesson.” An address, written by Mr. H. 8. Leigh, 
was delivered by Mr. Fernandez, It was found neces- 
sary from want of time, to curtail here and there the 
program ; the audience however were far more than 
content with their entertainment. Mr. Thompson, 
the honorary treasurer, announced that the subscrip- 
tions for the testimonial amounted to £550, and that 
the list would remain open a few days more. 











THE CHOIR BENEVOLENT FUND. 


A Choral Festival was held at Westminster Abbey 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 8, on behalf of the 
Choir Benevolent Fund. The singers numbered over 
a hundred, including the choirs of the Abbey, St. 
Paul's, the Chapels Royal, assisted by some of the 
choristers of Canterbury, Rochester, Eton, the Temple, 
&e., &e. The service was Atwood’s florid setting in D; 
the anthems, Gibbons’ “ Hosanna,” sung without the 
organ; the chorus, “Cry aloud and shout,” from 
Croft's long anthem; Dr. Wesley's ‘ Wilderness ;” 
(ross's “ Lift up thine eyes ;” and “It is a good thing,” 
by Dr. Bridge. Pureell’s “O sing unto the Lord,” 
which was announced, was omitted, we presume to 








afford more time to the Dean of Westminster, who 
preached the sermon, which put forth the claims of thy 
fund to support. Perhaps the congregation wer 
piqued at the omission; anyhow the collection wag as 
little complimentary to the music and its interpreters 
as to Dr. Stanley and his eloquent appeal. The 
congregation were probably devout, and musical, ang 
appreciative; but they were not liberal, and they 
enjoyed their “ festival” at a cost per head of less thay 
the smallest silver coin in cireulation. The musical 
servants of the Church evoke no enthusiasm ; had the 
object been to provide curates with slippers and braces, or 
Bonny with a Bishop, purse-strings would have relaxed, 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


A concert was given by the students of this instity. 
tion, at St. James’s Hall, on Dec. The selection 
comprised several compositions by the pupils; and ye 
may specially mention the first movement of a sym. 
phony in © minor, by Mr. Eaton Faning, and Mr. 4. 
H. Jackson’s cantata for a bass solo and chorus. Miss 
Oliveria Prescott’s new song ‘‘ Love and laughter” was 
very successful; and Mr. W. Fitton performed Mendek. 
sohn’s “Rondo Brillant’ in E flat, and Miss A. 7, 
Barnett Hummel’s “‘ Retour de Londres ;” both players 
acquitted themselves well. Mendelssohn's ‘ Hymn of 
Praise,” the solos by Misses M. Duval and M. Davies, 
and Mr. H. Guy, completed the program. Mr. VW. 
Macfarren conducted. 

The examination for the Westmorland Scholarship 
and Potter Exhibition took place on Monday, the 20th 
instant, the examiners being the Principal (Professor 
Macfarren), Mr. F. R. Cox, M. Garcia, Mr. H. C. Lun, 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr Brinley Richards, Dr. Steggall, 
and Sig. A. Randegger. The results were as follows: 
Westmorland Scholarship—Miss Marie Duval, elected: 
highly commended, Miss Kate Brand and Miss Rachadl 
Jessopp. Potter Exhibition—F. W. W. Bampfylde, 
elected; highly recommended, T. Silver and T. A 
Matthay. 








COME, OH COME, WHERE FANCY BIDS. 
(A FAIRY SONG.) 


Come, oh come, where Fancy bids, 
Follow fairy footsteps light ; 
And when mortals close their lids, 
Leave the sleeping world to night. 
nae then, follow, follow me. 


Fancy leads where Fairies dwell, 
Ever happy, ever free ; 
Mossy bank, and flow’ry dell, 
Are the scenes of revelry. 
Follow fairy footsteps free. 
Dancing, tripping, o’er the green, 
Blithely singing all the while ; 
Ne’er ink happy elves were seen, — 
They with mirth the hours beguile. 
Dancing, tripping, follow me. 
Naught is seen of earthly woe, 
In that Fairy land so bright ; 
Could we such a pure cog 
t would bring us true delight. 
wes . Come Po follow, follow me. 
M. A, Baines. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Canons and Minor Canons: Two Letters to the Hon, 
and Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford, 
with an Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix. 
By Joun Goss, M.A., Custos of the College of 
Vicars Choral in the Cathedral, and Vicar of 
Saint John Baptist, Hereford. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1875. 

In the two letters before us, which, originally sent 
to the Hereford Times, are now republished with an 
Introduction and Notes, the Rev. John Goss brings 
before the public the whole subject of Deans and 
Chapters towards their Minor Canons and Vicars 
Choral. The letters refer particularly to Hereford 
Cathedral, in which as far as having certain legal 
rights and a corporate existence the “inferior” clergy 
are in @ much better position than in some other 
cathedrals, where the will of the Chapter has been the 
oly law in force. The fewer rights people have, the 
more obstinate are they in their exercise, and the more 
auxious and determined to retain them: and that these 
rightshave a real as well as asentimental value is forcibly 
shown by Mr. Goss when he says: ‘that the position 
ofthe working clergy of Hereford Cathedral, unhappy 
as it is at present, will, if they are to be deprived of 
their corporate existence and the few rights still left 
to them, be little better than one of penal servitude.” 

It is not a very long time ago since, with very 
few exceptions, the occupants of the upper and lower 
stalls might justly be contrasted as ‘“‘the men who 
did the work” and ‘the men who got the money ;” 
md though of late years many anomalies have been 
removed, and Deans and Canons have been somewhat 
thorn of their wealth and the position of the Minor 
Canons slightly improved, the old reproach still holds, 
ind there has been very little diminution of the 
arrogant demeanour of the members of the Chapter 
towards their hardworked and badly remunerated 
brethren. It seems the custom at Hereford for the 
Dean and Chapter to send informal communications of 
the following pattern: “Tell Mr. Goss he is absent a 
great deal too much from his parish ; that he is away 
much more than any other of the parochial clergy,” 
iud soon, Again, “The Minor Canons, Messrs. Goss, 
Duncombe, and Taylor have a minimum of Cathedral 
uty prescribed to them ; they give us their pound of 
fish, and no more.” At the same time special care 
vas devoted to the Minors in a sermon by the Dean, for 
Thich Mr. Goss with unkind courtesy thanks him: 
“for your most admirable sermon, in which, amongst 
other necessary cautions, you remind the clergy of the 
danger of using ‘ hasty pens,’ undisciplined tongues, 
iud so on, I assure you that I have well considered what 
Tam about to put to paper, and that my object is, not 
inflict pain or to give offence, but to plead for fair 

g and an impartial judgment, if not from the 

Dean and Chapter, at least from those who have the 





power to unmake us. You say, then, that the ‘ Minor 
Canons give you their pound of flesh in the Cathedral, 
and no more.’” Taking up the Dean’s figure he proves 
that this ‘‘ pound of flesh” rendered was “ from Mr. Taylor 
some 21 oz., from Mr. Duncombe nearly 20 oz., from 
myself, who have been in harness over twenty-five years, 
nearly 180z. tothelb.” And having had something to say 
of the quality of the work as well as the quantity, he refers 
to the “ labours ” of the Dean and Canons, where short 
weight is not compensated by superior worth. They 
are anxious to atone for this by piling additional work 
on the Minors to the full extent of their strength. The 
satire in Mr. Goss’s meek acceptance of the situation 
is beautiful: ‘I begrudge the Canons neither their 
exalted dignity, their exclusive privileges, nor their 
handsome emoluments. I would only say to them, 
with all respect, ‘Live and let live.’ If you think 
your Minor Canons not even yet sufficiently weighted, 
come in more among them—and, although you may be 
physically incapable of sharing their labours, at least 
try and animate them to increased exertion in the 
Cathedral by your own more frequent attendance.” 

The second letter very shortly disposes of the charge 
of neglect by Mr. Goss of his parochial duties: and 
then reviews the policy of the Dean and Chapter in 
making acceptance of a living vacate the Minor 
Canonry. Certainly he makes it appear the Minor 
Canons have received scant consideration, and the evil 
effects of the system are well pointed out and illus- 
trated. In the two letters Mr. Goss makes out a good 
case for himself and his maligned brethren; and he 
sturdily defends his order. That he will induce the 
Dean and Chapter to act liberally and justly—that they 
will give any consideration to his reasoning,—we have 
little hope. He will possibly have succeeded in making 
them “bide their time :” we need not say what this 
imports. 

In an Appendix, Mr. Goss makes an appeal to his 
brethren all over England, to take warning by the 
‘‘ St. Paul’s Minor Canonries Act,” which has become 
law since his letter was written. 

‘“T trust that before any similar measure makes its appearance, 
Minor Canons and Vicars Choral will stand boldly out, and claim 
to be heard in defence of their various ‘ privileges, pre-eminences, 
grants, liberties, and jurisdictions,’ which many of them, like 
myself, have solemnly sworn to ‘ observe, perform, fulfil, maintain, 
defend, and keep to the uttermost of’ their ‘ power ;’ and that no 
matter what inducements may be offered them to let things take 
their course, they will be true to their trust, and not suffer a Bill 
to pass eub silentis which, although perhaps it may do more than 
protect existing interests, will probable propose to visit their own 
shortcomings on their successors by transforming them into 
pensioners, depriving them of rights hardly won, and surrendering 
them to the tender mercies of their task-masters bound hand and 
foot.” 

We fear, that if the claims of the College of Minor 

Canons of St. Paul’s—an ancient and peculiar Corpo- 

ration—have been ignored, there is little hope of a 

successful stand being made against its principles else- 

where. The existing Minor Canons may — conso- 
Ga 
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lation from knowing that they have not made a 
bad bargain for themselves; for they retain all their 
old rights, and in some particulars their position is 
improved. But they have entirely sacrificed their 
successors, and their corporate existence and influence. 
On the old system the possible income of a Minor 
Canon varied from £400 to nearly £3000 a year (for 
minor-canonry and benefice combined): the new ones 
are to have £300 a year (to be after a long period 
raised to £400) and a house for residence. The 
Minor Canon of the future can hold no benefice 
with his minor-canonry: he is entitled to a pension 

amount not fixed!—but if he accepts a living 
after his retirement, the pension must not be 
sufficient to make his income greater than that 
of his minor-eanonry. The great change, however, 
consists in isolating the Minor Canon,—in preventing 
his doing parochial work : and this in direct opposition 
to the opinion of the late Dean Milman—an excellent 
and unprejudiced judge in such a matter, who thus 
addressed the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on this 
point : 

‘‘ There is a very great and undeniable advantage in attaching a 

large body of the City Clergy to the Cathedral. The livings in the 
city are in general small in extent and population, so that the 
duties of the Minor Canon need not interfere with the faithful 
discharge of the duties of the Parish Minister, nor those of the 
Parish Minister with those of the Minor Canon. That the Minor 
Canons should not be an exclusive body without parish work, is 
in my judgment in every respect desirable.” 
There is great interest felt in Cathedral Reform; but 
the chief changes have been made among the subordi- 
nate offices. It is to be hoped that the turn of the 
dignitaries may soon come; that these may be assigned 
adequate and appropriate duties, and may also be made 
to perform them. The necessity for}work will improve 
them mentally and physically; and they will neither 
have the desire nor the opportunity for worrying and 
slighting their “ inferior ” clergy. 

Mr. Goss’s little pamphlet is clear-sighted and 
temperate: its worth is in inverse ratio to its size, and 
it will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are 
interested in our Cathedral establishments. And it 
will not be without its influence on opinion. We trust 
that this influence may result in action or resistance 
as each case may require. 





A Trip to Musie-Land. A Fairy Tale, forming an 
Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the 
Elements of Music. By Emma L. Sueptock. 
With Twenty full-page [lustrations by J. Kiva 
James. London: Blackie and Sons. 1876. 


Ida Gavin, Nettie Jones, and Constantine Salton- 
stall Miller—the three diligent little pupils to whom 
these strange adventures in Music-Land are dedicated, 
must have been very fortunate in their instructress, 
and moreover very attentive, to enable her to teach 
effectually the rudiments of music by means of the 





— 


book before us. And we cannot but think that even 
the clear brains of young children must have heey 
occasionally as much confused as amused or jp. 
structed by the impersonations of King Harmony, 
and Prolongation and Dr. Rest and General Metro. 
nome, &c., &c., &c. It is well to combine entertain. 
ment with instruction, but in this case the process 
evolves no little mist,—occasionally verging on ob. 
security. The authoress, however, leads us to Suppose 
that in her experience the book has worked well; and 
ladies of like attainments, with plenty of time and 
patience, and the power of enlisting the sympathies of 
children, may find this last addition to “ Voyages and 
Travels,” as agreeable to their pet pupils as to 
themselves. Much information is given about the 
rudimentary mechanism of music, in a way calculated 
to arrest the attention, and impress the memory. But 
it seems to us that the pupil will very soon have to 
begin to learn to forget.’ It will not do always to 
associate Time with one whose @s triplew takes the form 
of a clock; nor Harmony with a King disembodied to 
accommodate a large fiddle, and living in a palace 
of organ-pipes ; while the idea of General Metronome 
‘‘ giving an exhibition of his inside for the benefit of 
the Queen and the Prince,” is hardly likely to ensure 
perfect tempo. Some odd remembrances might tend to 
involuntary cachinnation: as of Dr. Rest on his knees, 
laying his small artillery; or of soldiers learning to 
perform staccato. Still the perception of incongruity 
involves retention of the information conveyed. 

It is to be considered that the book is as much 
written for the teachers as for those to be taught: and 
this may account for the introduction of those obsolete 
notes—larges, longs, and breves, and other matters out 
of the way of Rudiments for Children. Two whole 
chapters, which are devoted to illustrating the Galix- 
Paris-Chevé method, are quite out of place in sucha 
book. Several small appliances from the Kindergarten 
repertoire are enumerated, to give effect to some of the 
children’s lessons, in the shape of musical bricks, &e., 
&e.: we would suggest the addition of a few boxes of 
bonbons, which would be at least equally appreciated. 

We do not expect any great practical result from the 
use of such a book for tuition. But the “ Trip” has 
merits and recommendations of a very different kind. 
The work is written in an unpretending style—not 
without a considerable degree of quiet humour, 4p- 
pealing to children through ideas and phraseology 
akin to their own. To appreciate what is said it must 
be regarded from a child’s point of view; much thats 
bald and unmeaning to grown-up intellects is to the 
young expressive and interesting. And the style will 
lead to inquiry: the child’s How? and Why? wil 
often interrupt the narrative. Similar consideration 
will explain .and amply justify the occasional dif- 
fuseness. The great attraction, however, will be 
found in the admirable illustrations, of which it 8 
impossible to speak in too high terms. They are well 
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conceived, and beautifully executed; and as illustrat- 
ing the subject are simply perfect. The principal 
characters are all well individualized ; we have most 
picturesque groupings ; splendid architecture, exterior 
and interior; charming scenery by land and water ; 
much that is beautiful and natural; much that is 
grotesque without caricature. With all this there is 
attention to the most minute detail, no less than 
perfection of ensemble. The plates are a triumph for 
Mr. King James: for he has succeeded, we believe, 
in pleasing all tastes. Indeed the book itself com- 
mends itself to all. As a means of tuition, we should 
not think it will be much used; but as a table-book it 
deserves a place in every house, and the casual glimpse 
will give pleasure and possibly information. It may 
moreover, from its peculiarity, induce many persons to 
take an interest in music, or to think better of it as a 
means of cultivating the intellect of their children. In 
whatever degree it may prove utilitarian, the “ Trip to 
Music-Land” is a really beautiful book. The paper, 
printing, binding, &c., are all of the very best. 








The History of Modern Music. A Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Joun Hutxan, Honorary Fellow of 
King’s College; Professor of Vocal Music in 
Queen’s College and in Bedford College, London ; 
and Organist of Charterhouse. Second Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 
1875. 


The Second Edition of this work will be welcomed 
almost as much by those who are acquainted with it, 
as by those who have not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting its pages. So much valuable and interesting 
information concerning the History of Modern Music 
has perhaps never been so concisely given: and no 
lecturer at the Royal Institution has ever made better 
weof the time allotted him than Mr. Hullah in the 
half-dozen hours’ lecturing, the substance of which lies 
before us. We may doubt whether in his case the 
warning of the Albemarle Street clock was rigidly 
adhered to: indeed, on one occasion we remember 
Professor Faraday himself calling attention to the 
fuct that his time was nearly up, a quarter of an 
hour after it had expired. We will let Mr. Hullah 
speak for himself in the following extract from his 
uew Preface: the last paragraph of which is a graceful 
itibute to the memory of Sir Arthur Helps, to whom 
the first Edition was dedicated : 


_ “The present issue has afforded me the opportunity of supply- 
ug some at least of the gravest omissions from the former one; 
and though the book itself be still far from what a much enlarged 
plan, and leisure such as it has never been my lot to enjoy, might 
uate enabled me to make it—for History is not to be written in 
the intervals of * more important’ occupations—I would willingly 
hope that from the ‘outlines’ before the reader no important 
Particular is omitted, and that he may be enabled to form from 
hem a tolorably accurate idea of the progress of Modern Music 





from its beginnings to the present time. Details, in respect either 
to musical persons or things, are, especially to those who read 
French or German, easily accessible. In any case I have repeatedly 
disclaimed any intention of presenting them. 

The dedication is left as it originally stood. The valued friend 
by whom it was accepted has, only within this present year, gone 
to his rest,—hardly less mourned by those who knew him only 
through his writings than by those who were privileged, by closer 
contact, to estimate the large benevolence, the disciplined intellect 
and the profound and varied acquirements of which those writings 
were the outcome and the expression. His services to his Sovereign 
and his Country were, as is well known, not unrecognized; and 
could the dedication, like the book which follows it, be revised, it 


would present a striking record of the estimation in which he was 
held by both.” 


We have had no opportunity of comparing the two 
editions, or of observing to what extent—if at all—-Mr. 
Hullah has modified previously expressed opinion. An 
obvious addition we may quote, concerning the late Sir 
W. 8. Bennett, and his music : 


‘To the names of these seven masters of the symphonic styles 
all long silent, I must now, alas! add another, that of a compatriot 
quite recently taken from us, William Sterndale Bennett. Whether 
a national style of instrumental music is a possibility is a question. 
Instrumental music doubtless owes its origin to the dance; and 
so long as it retained traces of this origin its nationality might 
still have been discernible. Little by little, however, these traces 
have faded; and music pure and simple, music unconnected with 
the acted or unacted drama, has assumed more and more decidedly 
the character of a universal language. Tt would be difficult or 
impossible, were the nationality of Bennett unknown, to pro- 
nounce upon it from the unsupported evidence of his music. 
That it should present indications of German influence was inevit- 
able. In the works of German masters alone could the principles 
of the symphonic school be found exemplified, and Bennett profited 
by them, as did Milton by those of his predecessors of Greece 
and Italy, or Pope by those of his French contemporaries. But 
there is enough and more than enough in the works of Bennett to 
distinguish them from those of any of his predecessors or contem- 
poraries of whatever nationality, among the greatest of whom he 
is assuredly entitled to a place,—what place time, which has 
hardly yet determined that of his friend Mendelssohn, can alone 
determine.” 


When these lectures were originally delivered—thirteen 
years ago—Mr. Hullah expressed his opinion of Wagner 
in clear and decided terms. The Postscript appended 
to the present edition (which appeared, if we mistake 
not, in the Globe newspaper) apropos of the production 
of * Lohengrin,” bears out all that he asserted, and 
shows that his opinion has undergone no change on 
this point. 

Mr. Hullah is a man of many friends; and every 
publication from him is to a vast number a renewal of 
agreeable intercourse. His ‘ History of Modern Music” 
shows him as always—an honest and energetic worker 
in the cause of Truth and Progress—a fact recognized 
by all who know him in connection with the Art to 
which his talents have been devoted. Mr. Hullah, too, 
has been a busy man as well as a practical man: and 
although but for this constant occupation he might 
have written more, we doubt if he would have written 
better. He has been compelled, as it were, to take a 
broad view of his art; and he has therefore not devoted 
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his attention to puerilities which really need concern 
nor can interest but a very few, nor sought to 
establish hypercritical refinements in matters which 
are all but inappreciable. If all musicians had been 
as well supplied with useful work, we should not now 
see a successor of Atwood, seriously propounding the 
best shape for a note-head ; or a council of artists and 
amateurs gravely suggesting means for smoothing diffi- 
culties which children of six or seven years can master 
in a month. It would almost seem that the artist- 
musician is anxious to give up his stand-point of 
organization, and cultivation, and appreciation, and 
descend to the measurements and views of the instrument 
makers. That Mr. Hullah does not “ level down” his 


art, is amply shown in his new edition of ‘‘ Modern 
Music.” 








Kighty Musical Sentences, to illustrate Chromatic Chords. 
By G. A. Maorarren, Mus. Doc. Professor of 
Music in the University of Cambridge, and 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
London: Cramer, and Curwen. 1875. 


This publication introduces to the musician what 
has long been accessible to the Tonic Sol-faists ; Mr. 
Macfarren’s Sentences having been written some eight 
years ago at Mr. Curwen’s request. The author takes 


the opportunity of avowing his implicit faith in the 
system of Alfred Day, of which these Sentences are 
The system has need of fewer excep- 


exemplifications. 
tions perhaps than most others: Mr. Macfarren thinks 
that it accounts for everything that is beautiful, and 
guards against what is unsatisfactory in musical com- 
bination and progression. We will not endorse his 
opinion to its fullest extent, but there is no denying the 
beauty and aptness of Mr. Macfarren’s illustrations, 
which instruct both the eye and the ear. Their dili- 
gent study will be profitable to all. We cannot see 
why certain notes should appear in disguise ‘in 
deference to the frequent but not universal practice of 
composers,” unless it be for the sake of accrediting the 
Tonic Sol-fa system with an advantage which is more 
apparent than real. An accidental or two, more or 
less, is butzof little consequence. But waiving theo- 
retical considerations we again draw attention to the 


great practical value of Mr. Macfarren’s Eighty 
dentences. 








Siv Part-Songs for Male Voices. (T.T.B.B.) No 1. 
Evening Song; 2. True Love; 8. Hunting Song; 
4. Love’s Philosophy; 5. Parting; 6. Summer- 
tide. Composed for and Dedicated to the Edin- 
burgh University Musical Society. By H. §. 
Oaxetry, Mus. Doc., and Prof. Mus. Univ. Edin. 
Novello, Ewer and Co. London: 1875. 


Professor Oakeley has, as we have before shown, 
done much for the musical culture of the Students 
of Edinburgh University: in the fasciculus before 
us he has specially studied their yoices, their needs, 





eee 
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and their abilities. As there are few boys’ yoices 
at disposal, and these necessarily immature and 
quickly fading, and as the male alto seems likely to be 
as scarce as the dodo, the Professor writes his part. 
songs for Two Tenors and Two Basses, thus making 
ample provision for that preponderance of nondescript 
vocalists by courtesy called baritones, which com. 
prises so large a proportion of the males of those 
islands. As it has been found impossible to fire salutes 
without gunpowder, we take it that no apology is 
needed for the failure to obtain the brilliancy and 
delicacy of the higher registers from the vocal organs 
of Professor Oakeley’s choristers; and we must be 
content to praise what has been well done with the 
available material. Of the six part-songs the words of 
but one have a foreign—a German—origin; and here it 
can be no blame that the composer’s manner is German, 
The craving of the German mind seems to be always for 
rest:—The babe in its cradle is most happy when 
‘ alles ist rithig ;”” the corpse is deposited in the grave 
with the feeling of “die Riihe hinab” being thus 
attained: whatever is found in life between the two 
extremes seems only valued for its leading to partial or 
to eternal Rest. The Evening Song is a slumber 
terminating in rest, and its sentiment is well rendered | 
in the music: solemn and, as it were, yearning, till its 
satisfactory close. In strong contrast to No.1 is Tom 
Hood’s “The stars are with the voyager;” and the 
gratification of vigorous life is still farther illustrated 
in Scott’s lovely hunting-prelude ‘‘ Waken, lords and 
ladies gay.’ Both these are capitally set—though 
neither can be fully interpreted in the form of a 
German part-song. The Anacreontic turn of Shelley's 
‘“‘ Love’s Philosophy "—is well rendered: there is a 
quiet self-satisfaction in the proposed dilemma, which 
the music very happily illustrates: we are inclined to 
think this the most artistic of the six, though we do 
not think it likely to be the most popular. A satis: 
factory setting for four voices of Byron’s “ Parting” 
we take to be impossible: the maximum of expressiou 
to be gained in a quartet is not equivalent to the 
passionate utterance of a single voice. But as thecom- 
poser is comparatively powerless without the aid of a 
competent singer, one should not slight the expressive 
part-song, in which the Professor has done all thats 
possible. The setting of Hood’s Bagatelle has all the 
effect of an Impromptu : the Roses, if they did but last, 
would be worth all the Rest in the world. 





—<—— —— 


Iaco on THE Srace.—The Cornhill Magazine for Jantaty 
contains a protest against the stage Iago, who takes such care ‘0 
inform the audience in every look and gesture what a villain be 
is. Not all the power of Sig. Salvini could make us fully 
sympathize with one who was gulled by a gentleman from whom 
his very kitchen-wench would have hidden the spoons. “ Are 
we,” the Cornhill asks, ‘‘ to see him again curling his lips cs 
screwing up his eyes at Sig. Rossi, and manifesting his _— 
delight in evil under the nose of Mr. Irving?” We trust not. 
the actor will only study his author, we shall haye a new and 
natural Iago—the Iago of Shakespeare. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Shakespeare’s ‘* T’empest’’ was played on Dec. 7 with 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s music. As a whole the comedy 
was fairly well put on the stage. The Prospero was Mr. 
Creswick; Caliban, Mr. W. Rignold; Miss Bufton 
layed Ferdinand, and Miss Carlisle Miranda. As Ariel, 
Miss Annie Goodall was fairly successful. Mr. Righ- 
ton’s Trinculo and Mr. Paulton’s Stephano were both 
well received. 

Mr. W. Bartholomew's version of the “ Antigone ” of 
Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, was produced on 
Dec. 14 as a dramatic work. It had been given in some- 
what the same way at Covent Garden in 1845, when Mr. 
Vandenhoff, Mr. James Vining, and Mrs. Cooke played 
in it, and has been since repeated. We cannot chronicle 
asuccess on either occasion. The piece is better fitted 
for the concert room than for the stage. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s blank verse is not particularly inspiring, 
and the acting fell flat on the Crystal Palace audience, 
who wanted the music more and the poetry less than 
the Covent Garden folks thirty years ago. Nor can we 
say that the actors did all that might have been ex- 
pected. The piece was well mounted. The scene 
before the Palace of Creon was an elaborate reproduc- 
tion from the antique. The actors occupied the back 
of the stage, which was raised above the front part, 
where the chorus stood at the sides behind the orchestra: 
ag near an approach to the old system as could be 
contrived. The music was exceedingly well given, Mr. 
Gadsby having his choristers well in hand. 

On Saturday, Dec. 4, Macfarren's ‘‘John the Baptist” 
was performed in a very satisfactory manner. The 
audience, however, who were unusually scanty, seemed 
hardly to appreciate its beauties. The soloists were 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington (Salome) ; Mdme. Patey 
(the Narrator); Mr. W. H. Cummings (the Baptist) ; 
and Mr. Wadmore (Herod Antipas). The three-part 
chorus for ladies’ voices in E flat, ‘‘ This is My Beloved 
Son,” and the unaccompanied quartet in D flat, 
“Blessed are they,” were both encored. 

At the concert on Dec, 11 the program was as 
follows :— 

Overture, ‘La Nonne Sanglante” .. vs .. Gounod. 
Concerto, for Violin and Orchestra, inF .. .. H. Holmes. 
Mr. Henry Holmes. 

8ymphony in B flat, No. 4 mn es .. Beethoven. 
Overture to Byron’s ‘* Manfred” ‘ .. Schumann, 
The symphony was played to perfection, and Mr. 
Manns was obliged to acknowledge the applause. 
Schumann’s overture in E flat minor is quite akin to 
Byron's poem; it was well played and fairly received. 
Gounod’s ‘* Bleeding Nun ” is characteristic of its com- 
poser, but it is by no means interesting. Mr. H. 
Holmes’s new Violin Concerto in F was favourably 
received: it has less of mere violin music than similar 
compositions by players for their own instrument. 
Malle. Ida Corani sang the air from “ La Sonnambula,” 
“Come per me sereno,” and Lieder by Taubert and 
Brahms. Mr. Lloyd and Sig. Foli were the other 
Vocalists. 

The series of Saturday concerts terminated on 
Dec. 18 for the Christmas vacation; they will be 
resumed on the 15th of January. The program was 
tntirely selected from the works of Weber, in com- 
Memoration of his birthday. Weber was born in 
1786, at Eutin, in Holstein ; and died on June 5, 1826, 
tithe house of Sir George Smart, in Great Portland 


Street, where he had stayed during his visit to London. 
The selection was as follows : 
Overture, ‘* Peter Schmoll” 
Symphony No. 2 (in C) Cee. 
Scena and Aria, ‘ Softly Sighs ” (** Der Freischiitz ") .. 
Adagio and Rondo, Bassoon (with Orchestra) 
Romanze, ‘* When the orb of day reposing” (“Huryanthe") 1823. 
Chorus, ‘ Let all who love gladuess ” (** Preciosa”) .. 1820 
Concerto Piano (with Orchestra,) (No. 2, in E flat) .... 1812 
Song, * Lonely in the ae ow ce E Preciosa”)... 1820 
, a) Bright Sword o y 
Part Songs, ) Seleat Wild + ta 18l4 
Song, “ Farewell to Life” eee oe ~» 1820. 
Pianoforte Solo, * Invitation 4 la Valse ” 
Overture, ‘* Oberon” 
The most important piece was the pianoforte concerto, 
which has been neglected in this country for the more 
popular ‘“ Concertstiick,”’ which has long been a stock- 
piece. The soloist was Mr. Franklin Taylor, who 
proved himself perfectly equal to his task; his firm yet 
delicate touch and broad phrasing being as conspicuous 
as his self-possession in overcoming mechanical difti- 
culties. He was enthusiastically applauded. The 
familiar ‘‘ Invitation’ was also played by him in 
magnificent style, and met the same recognition. ‘The 
introduced cadence in the concerto deserves a word for 
its skill, taste, and execution. Mdme. Edith Wynne 
sang with her usual ability the scena from ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,”’ and the Romance from ‘ Preciosa; and 
Mr. Cummings the air from ‘ Huryanthe,” and Theodor 
Kérner's “ Farewell.” ‘Lhe second part-song was 
encored, as was the chorus from ‘ Preciosa.” Tho 
‘* Oberon” overture was brilliantly played. 

The chief Christmas attraction is of course a panto- 
mime, which has been furnished by Mr. Blanchard ; 
who has rehabilitated his old hero of the Beanstalk as 
“ Jack in Wonderland.” It was very successful, the 
scenery and costumes being exceedingly beautiful, and 
Mr. Barrett’s music aiding in the general effect. On 
Boxing-day there was an attendance of over 47,000 
persons, including a very small percentage of season- 
ticket holders. 

After New Year's Day the admission on Saturdays, 
instead of half-a-crown, will be one shilling for adults 
and sixpence for juveniles—an arrangement which 
must attract many of the middle and working classes 
who desire to enjoy the Saturday half-holiday. The 
price of admission on Mondays will be sixpence for 
adults, and threepence for children. The railway 
fares are also to be reduced. On Mondays grown 
people may travel from London to Sydenham and back, 
and enjoy all the attractions of the Palace for a shilling, 
while children under twelve may do it for half the 
money. ‘The present charges will also be modified on 
other days; and certain equivalents are to be given to 
the holders of season-tickets. 


1807. 
1807. 
1820. 








On December 11 the remains of Mr. HE. A. Chatterton, for 
many years well known in theatrical circles, were consigned to 
the grave in Brompton Cemetery. The chief mourners were his 
three sons, Mr. Chatterton (lessee of Drury Lane Theatre), Mr. 
Horace Chatterton, Dr. Percy Chatterton, and Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton (the harpist), his brother. Mr. C. Pierce and other 
personal friends, together with a number of persons connected 
with theatrical affairs, attended to pay the last tribute of respect 
to their kindhearted and genial friend. The funeral service was 
impressively read in the chapel and at the grave by the Rey. Dr. 
Spencer, an old friend of the deceased. Mr. Chatterton, who had 
been for some time in precarious health, died on Sunday, Dee, 5, 





aged sixty-five. 
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The Office of ‘‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain ‘“ The ORCHESTRA" from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 





78. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 


P.O, Onpgas In FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hicu Honsorn, W.C. 
Orrice For SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Swirt & Co., Newron Srnezt, Hich Hoxzorn, W.C. 
Aerents ror THe Orry: Apams & Francois, 59, Fixer Sr., E.C. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S,—You can hardly expect us to review a Lecture delivered and published two 
years ago. 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


———— 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, JANUARY, 1876. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


There has been no dearth of musical attraction for 
the public during this present Christmas season, 
whether in the grand oratorio, or in the church 
service, or in the various secular forms in which 
music plays a conspicuous part. On the whole we 
may allow that its quality has been fairly good, though 
the startling attraction of a particular feature has been 
as often depended upon as perfection of ensemble. The 
variety has been sufficient to afford ample choice to all 


sume) 
ee 


tastes ; and we have no wish to criticize the caterers, 
who in almost all prominent instances have been able 
to furnish excellence in at least one department. It js 
to be hoped that recompense adequate to the gratificg. 
tion afforded has in all cases awaited the impresario ; 
who may fairly be excused for not thrusting forward 
too prominently his desire to educate and improve the 
artistic capacity of his clientéle. The “ children of g 
larger growth” may be treated at this season much 
as they treat their olive-branches home for the holidays, 
They all wish to be entertained, and have no wish to 
be critical. And if there must be shortcomings, we 
need neither seek them nor dwell on them ; but should 
rather find refuge and relaxation in inculcating and 
practising the largest possible amount of Good Will, 
This is a good Christmas recipe, and it will be found 
as efficacious and as agreeable for the New Year. 








RENTERS’ RIGHTS. 


The decision of the Justices in the case of Daun 
versus Chatterton which we have printed in eztenso in 
another part of our paper, seems to have finally settled 
the question as to the exercise of the rights of the 
renters of Drury Lane Theatre. The judgment is well 
worth attentive perusal. It is also interesting from 
its bearing on the analogous case of the seat-holders 
of the Royal Albert Hall. In both cases the privileges 
have been purchased originally at a very high rate: 
and if we mistake not it will be found good policy both 
in the Hall and the Theatre not to insist on a too 
literal or too rigid enforcement of the acquired rights. 
The privilege of having an allotted seat in either 
building is only valuable when there is entertainment 
worth witnessing : and when the number of privileged 
visitors interferes seriously with the presence ot 
comfort of the paying public, where is the impresario 
who will graciously consider the pertinacious claims 
of acquired rights in which he has no interest, and 
which bring him no remuneration? Starting from 
the same point, the position of the Theatre and Hill 
Renters at once diverges materially. All that is 
required of the former is that they shall stop awsy, 
and not occupy room which the public will pay for. 
At the Royal Albert Hall, however, the presence of the 
distinguished company who invested in a thousant 
years’ purchase of boxes and stalls is strongly desired 
—to form a nucleus for the “full and fashionable’ 
audience ; for it will be long before the Hall is filel 
to overflowing with even extraordinary attractions. 
There is room enough and to spare ; and it is thought 
that having no grievance on this point, they may be 
inclined to increase their investments, and pay for the 
maintenance of their right to—what ?—to be presell! 
when any one thinks fit to provide an entertainmet!. 
Whether their new outlay will bring them an assuran¢t 
of permanent or even frequent indulgences, we cannot 





say; but we commend their dilemma to the attentiol 
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of the more fortunate body of Drury Lane. We 
would request them not only to take comfort to 
themselves, but also to show some consideration for 
Mr. Chatterton, who has shown himself willing to 
give every effect to their privileges consistent with his 
duty to himself and to the public. Their interests are 
really one, and necessary moderation on one side will 
ensure adequate liberality on the other. We trust 
there will be no more legal disputes about Renters’ 
Rights. 





IS THE DRAMA DECLINING ? 


The Drama has been said to be in a declining state for 
slong a period, that the cry of “ Wolf” might seem to 
deserve little regard. Surely there never were so many 
theatres open, s0 many pieces produced : and through 
the dramatic attractions at Muswell Hill and Syden- 
ham stage-plays have been brought home to a large 
dass of ‘‘ serious” persons, who would regard a visit 
toa regular theatre as a first or final step on the facilis 
descensus Avernt. Of Dramatic entertainment there is 
no lack ; but Dramatic art—as an art with recognised 
canons, in which perfection was only to be attained 
after patient study and long experience—if not extinct, 
iscertainly dormant. Authors of plays no longer write 
for all time, but for their own age—often a very little 
one: subjects of passing interest furnish the inspira- 
tin of most modern dramas. There is no want of 
dramatic writers with taste and ability and delicate 
appreciation of character, but their aims are lowered to 
meet the public taste. Even stage crime has deterio- 
rated: its element of grandeur and passion is gone; it 
is mean, crafty,and contemptible. Shakespeare is still 
loved in the plebeian localities of Whitechapel or the 
Borough ; he is tolerated westward for the sake of a 
pet actor, whether his conception is universally admired 
or all but universally condemned. School of acting 
we have none ; the memory of the past is kept green 
by the presence among us of one or two veterans who 
no longer represent the school to which they belong, 
and whose lingering artistic existence excites the pity 
of the old playgoers, and the wonder of the more 
youthful. The constitution of theatrical companies is 
continually changing ; and, except in one or two in- 
stances, the harmony and perfection of ensemble of the 
dd theatres are lost. A single part suffices to make 
the name of an actor now-a-days; and as pieces run 
for hundreds of nights, three or four such parts may 
occupy his professional life. On the other hand leading 
characters are allotted to mediocrity —to men whose 
capacity in the old time might have entitled them to 
deliver a letter or carry a banner. Of the influence of 
burlesque we need not here speak: it seems to have 
had its day; and there is a returning appreciation of 
delicate humour and common sense. Too much is 
made of stage realism and of gorgeous mounting. But 
these in themselves are not bad, and might exist apart 





from intellectual poverty. On the whole we believe 
that theatrical entertainment was never so popular as 
now ; never did so many actors live by their art ; never 
was so much money expended on its support. ‘The 
material is ample, the labourers are numerous, there is 
no lack of public patronage. Where is the power which 
can resolve our dramatic chaos into order, and perma- 
nently inaugurate lofty aims and steady progress ? 





NOTES, 


Dr. Hans von Biilow has been smoothing his path in America 
at the expense of the old English roads he has left. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to give the Doctor credit for all his hard sayings as 
chronicled by a New York interviewer; and the English are too 
used to be maligned by their foreign pets to be either astonished 
or angry that Biilow is no exception to the general rule. It is 
amusing to be told that in England English was so unmusically 
pronounced that the Doctor wouldn’t learn it, but in America it is 
beautiful, and he at once began to study it hard. He could 
always recognise an American girl by her playing: the English 
are as soulless as their climate is sunless. Biilow has, however, 
fallen foul of the American publishers—pirates, he calls them—for 
resuscitating an old composition of his written in 1853, which the 
Doctor calls ‘“‘un péché de jeunesse,’ and “une mechante pitce 
d@ occasion.” 


It is nothing new to be told that England is not a musical 
country; but compared with Belgium, and measuring love of 
music by devotion to its patron Saint, its claim to musical recog- 
nition is small indeed. A correspondent of the Milan Gazetta 
Musicale, writing from Louvain, after stating that a magnificent 
statue of St. Cecilia was inaugurated in the Cathedral on the eve 
of that Saint’s festival, solemn vespers being sung with a grand 
orchestra of 125 performers, goes on to describe the annual ban- 
quets given on St. Cecilia’s day by all the musical societies in 
Belgium. ‘ As is well known, Belgium has— 

4500 choral societies ; 

3000 instrumental ; 

3000 brass bands (di fanfare) ; 

5000 of sacred music ; 
total 15,500 societies of which some have 150 to 200 members, 
others twenty to twenty-five only. Taking a mean, we have 
465,000 Belgians who eat and drink like very flamingoes in honour 
of Saint Cecilia.” If 450,000 Englishmen—of the right sort— 
could be got to dine once a year for the benefit of music,—there 
would be a good time at once, and even the Albert Hall might 
hope to inaugurate success. And yet in Belgium something more 
is wanting than the 450,090 gourmands, for the same letter states 
that ‘‘ the superb Sala De Beriot, solemnly inaugurated some years 
since as an opera-house, is transformed into a café chantant !” 


A bachelor correspondent calls attention to the claimants on the 
funds of the Royal Society of Musicians, which, he says, ‘ include 
some thirty-six widows, besides children, three single and five 
married men, and others who have received temporary relief. In 
a society consisting of some two hundred musicians it is to be 
lamented that go little provision is made to enable widows to live 
by their own exertions, without leaving s0 many to be supported 
by the institution. Perhaps there has been too little restriction 
on the qualifications of professors becoming members of the 
Society. Of late, owing to the increased premiums, the Society 
seems likely to be partially relieved from the enormous increase 
of expenditure on claimants for support. We cannot but express 
regret that so few bequests are made by millionaires towards this 
Society. With the exception of the medical faculty, no class of 
persons more liberally give their aid for the benefit of all kinds of 
charitable institutions than musicians.” We heartily indorse the 
claims of this excellent society on all millionaires, liying and dead, 
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An old Italian sailor, who died recently at Spezzia, is said to 
have confessed to having a share in the death of Shelley—fifty- 
four years ago. The object of himself and companions was to 
board the boat, and rob and kill “milord Byron,” whom 
they thought on board. The priest who attended the sailor on his 
death-bed was requested to make his statement known. Inquiries 
are to be made into the story, but we do not see how anything 
can be attained beyond a mere possibility of its truth. 


An attempt is to be made at Eton to give musical instruction 
to all the boys in the Lower Division of the school. It is very 
desirable that boys with a taste for music should have it cultivated, 
but enforced attendance at a “ Singing-class” will be unpopular 
and irksome to most, and to many a mere waste of time. Nor do 
we think that the parents of the boys at Eton care much for 
musical instruction, or that the College authorities will long care 
to keep it in their curriculum. The majority of lads in public 
schools have no voices and no taste—Mr. Hullah found them 
always his most hopeless pupils. 


Lady visitors to concerts are requested to put up or put down 
their fans during solo performances. According to the Boston 
Post Dr. Hans von Biilow was greatly annoyed during a recent 
performance by ladies fanning themselves in a tempo other than 
that in which the Doctor was playing. It is fortunate that the 
conductor of an orchestra has his back to the audience, and is 
consequently independent of the subtle influence of the fan. 


Mr. W. W. Robertson has purchased the Cruikshank art collec- 
tion on the part of the Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter 
Garden Society. The collection will be arranged under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. George Cruikshank himself, and 
will be exhibited in the art galleries of the society at the close of 
the first annual Fine Art Exhibition. Over 2000 paintings have 
already been sent in, and the exhibition promises to be one of 
unusual excellence and interest. The art galleries will be opened 
on the day of the inauguration ceremony, and will continue open 
till the 13th of May—Old May Day. The drawing for the Art 
Union prizes in the society will take place on the 5th of May. 


Mr. Barnby’s influence at Eton is already shown by two per- 
formances of Bach—good performances no doubt of excellent 
music, but not likely, in our opinion, to enlist the sympathies of 
Eton boys. If Dr. Elvey’s tuneful anthems have not impressed 
them, we fear the stronger meat of the Leipsic Cantor will be 
quite unappreciated. Nous verrons. The boys of * all foundation 
schools have long been known as indifferent to music,” the low 
status of the musicians with whom they chiefly come in contact 
having something to do possibly with their prejudice. Matters 
have mended of late years; but it is not very long since in some 
places the choir-boys were mere drudges to the grammar-scholars, 
who despised them and their occupation. In one cathedral, we 
can remember a ‘ singing-man” who kept a public-house, with a 
weekly ‘‘ free and easy’ harmonic meeting ; in another two of the 
* lay-clerks were respectively a barber and a wheelwright. 

The following extract from a German letter is published in the 
Boston Transcript :— 

‘Some German piano-makers have lately made instruments 
with a reformed key-board, which has the advantage of having the 
distance of the octave shorter by half an inch, and of avoiding the 
difference of fingering in the different scales or keys. There are 
but two scales possible on this board, viz.: those beginning with 
a white key and those beginning with a black key. Hence the 
difficulties of playing would be greatly diminished, and that of 
transposing a piece would almost disappear, since any piece 
written in C could at first sight be played in D, E, F sharp, A flat, 
or B flat. In fact, practically only two keys would exist. 

“ Yesterday I read an article on this subject in a German paper, 
which recommends, during the transition period, the construction 
of pianos into which both keyboards, or either of them can be 





— 


a, 
fitted. The old keyboard, the writer thinks, has no raison @étre 
It grew out of the C scale. But there is no reason why that scale 
should enjoy for ever a privilege which makes playing in map 
keys so difficult. The reform is only one of the keybeard,” J 
Granting for a moment that the above is possible, what a terrible 
War of the Keyboards there will be before the Pianoforte of the 
Future is definitely settled! 


The Series of Promenade Concerts, which closed on Noy, 29, 
has been a very great success—both musical and pecuniary, 
There has been no lack of stars, while the general personnel has 
been excellent, and Signor Arditi has kept his phalanx in good 
order. With respect to the music a great deal has been given of 
the highest class: and with very slight exception all has bee 
good of its kind. We believe Messrs. Gatti have been the first tp 
make these concerts really remunerative—their double-stringed 
bow perhaps having something to do with the fact. However, 
hearty thanks are due to them for the excellent and attractive 
entertainment they have provided for the London public, who 
would have been musically starved but for the Promenade Cop. 
certs. Suggestions have been made to alter the negligé and peri. 
patetic character of these concerts: we believe that any modification 
of the usual arrangements would be as disastrous as it is uncalled 
for: there is plenty of accommodation as it is, for those who take 
their amusement seriously and seated. Let the more fidgety or 
erratic visitors take their pleasure in their own way. 


The Westminster Aquarium will hardly be entirely completed at 
the opening on the 22nd Jan. The Band is to consist of forty 
musicians, led by M. Buzeau, and conducted by Mr. Mount; Mr, 
Sullivan to have the general management of the musical enter. 
tainments. The daily and evening performances will not include 
vocal music. Monthly Grand Concerts will be given, on the style 
of the Philharmonic and Crystal Palace performances, in the 
theatre. With good management, and restrictions in respect to 
the class of visitors to the evening promenades, there is reason 
to anticipate a great success for this new Institution. 








DAUNEY v. CHATTERTON. 


In the High Court of Appeal on Dee: 11, before the 
Lords Justices James and Mellish, Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, and Mr. Justice Baggallay, Lord Justice Mellish 
delivered the judgment of the Court in the above case. 


His Lordship said this was an appeal from the decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas in an action of trespass, which was ae 
by the plaintiff, a barrister, who was one of the ‘ free renters : 
Drury Lane, against the defendant, who was the lessee of = 
theatre, on account of the defendant’s servants having on the - 
of March, 1873, refused to allow the plaintiff to enter the stalls . 
Drury Lane on one of the nights of public performance. —_ 
were three questions raised in the case. The first was whet er 
the plaintiff as a free renter had a right to have admission aie 
him to the stalls; the second was, assuming that he had su 
right, upon his first entry into the theatre, whether, after noverd 
gained admission to the dress-eircle by means of his free =. 
card, he bad the right to change his mind and go to the 8 8; 
the third question was—assuming both the other Lar pay 
whether there was anything in the conduct of the plaintiff a r 
manner in which he endeavoured to enforce his rights - ie 
afforded an excuse to the servants of the defendant for their re oa 
to allow the plaintiff to enter the stalls. The first of _ aa 
tions was by far the more important, and on that the a oa 
of opinion that the judgment of the Court of Common Ge 
correct. The point turned upon the 3rd section of the Ac A sail 
TV., ¢. 60, which was in these words: “That each of the st 
several new renters, his or her executors, administrators, i 
assigns, or his or her nominee, or person to be annually ait — 
in writing; and each and every of such new renter sha an 
time to time, and at all times during the said term of a 
years and a quarter of a year, have and be entitled to past o 
liberty and privilege of admission into the usual audience 
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the said theatre before the curtain (except in such private boxes as 
sforesaid) on every day and night on which any theatrical or other 
rformance shall be publicly exhibited between the time at which 
the doors of the theatre shall be opened for admittance of the 
ublic and the termination of the performance, in as full and 
effectual a manner as the same hath been, and is now, enjoyed by 
the new renters and their assigns. Provided, nevertheless, that 
gland every person and persons using free admissions into the 
gid theatre in pursuance of this Act shall be liable to such regu- 
jtions and conditions as the sub-committee of the Company of 
Proprietors shall from time to time deem necessary to make for 
the government and management of the theatre, and for the pre- 
venting of frauds relative to admissions thereto, so that such 
tions do not affect or abridge the rights of the said new 
renters and their assigns as now used and enjoyed.” What, then, 
was meant in this Act by the usual audience part of the theatre? 
Did it include the stalls, having regard to the way in which the 
stalls were now used? Some light was thrown upon this by the 
ath section of a previous Act of Parliament, 52 George III., ¢. 19, 
by which it was provided: ‘ That such free renters shall have free 
admission to the theatre into the public boxes, pit, and galleries 
thereofat every theatrical performance which shall take place at such 
theatre,” and by the 28th section: ‘‘ That every such free admission 
shall be subject and liable to such regulations and conditions as 
the sub-committee for the time being of the Company of Proprie- 
tors, formed for the management of the theatre and theatrical 
performances, shall from time to time deem necessary or expe- 
dient.” This was practically the same right as that granted by 
the late Act, and the usual audience part of the theatre must have 
been intended to include the same part in both Acts. The argu- 
ment for the appellant, Mr. Chatterton, amounted to this—that 
the proprietor of the theatre had a right to turn any part of the 
house into private boxes, from which the free renters might be 
excluded, so that each stall might be converted into a box in the 
nature of a private box for one person. It was extremely difficult to 
decide what was a reasonable accommodation for the renters. This 
depended very much upon how much accommodation was required for 
the public. It was not necessary, however, to decide this point, and 
very much would manifestly depend upon the general arrangements 
forthe convenience of the audience. For instance, it was not for the 
Court to say that the manager might not convert the pit into stalls 
ifhe found it for the greater convenience of the audience, although 
the consequence would be that the number of persons who could 
beaccommodated would be reduced; but did it follow from that 
that the manager had a right to exclude the renters from access 
tothese stalls? In looking at the way in which the stalls had 
been used since the year 1845, it appeared that any of the public 
who paid 7s. for a stall had a right to any unoccupied seat, and he 
could not understand how it could be said that the free renters 
had not the same right of admission to the stalls without payment 
vhich the public had with payment. He could not conceive how 
itshould be considered the stalls were not just as much a portion 
of the audience part of the theatre as the dress circle or pit 
or galleries. What was the distinction between a stall and a 
seat in the pit? First, it might be called more commodious, 
but that would not affect the question under the Act; secondly, 
the stall was defined bya number, and could therefore more easily 
be ascertained and defined, but that could not affect the question. 
The only distinction that he could see between the stalls and the 
dress circle was that if the seat in the dress circle was paid for, it 
could only be retained until the end of the first act, whereas a 
tall would be retained during the whole evening. The free 
renters were entitled to reasonable accommodation, and it appeared 
to his lordship that it wonld be entirely altering their rights if 
they were to be excluded from any portion of the theatre which 
the manager thought fit to convert into stalls. It was a mere 
matter of internal arrangement, but it did not exclude the stalls 
fom what was defined by the Act to be the usual audience part 
of the theatre. Then as to the second question, whether the 
plaintiff had a right after he had entered the dress circle to change 
his mind and require admission to the stalls. It was impossible, 
from merely reading the section of the Act, to come to any definite 
conclusion upon this point, because the Act was so framed as to 
include the usage which prevailed at the time the Act passed. 
The words were—* Entitled to admission into the usual audience 
part of the theatre, in as full and effectual a manner as the same 
has been and is now enjoyed by the renters.” The question, 
therefore, was, how the privilege was enjoyed at the time the Act 
passed? Until that was ascertained it was very difficult to come 
to any conclusion how the right ought now to be enjoyed. From 
the evidence he could not discover whether at that date it had 
been the custom for free renters to go from one part of the theatre 
lo another; but they were certainly entitled to one place only. 





If that was formerly the custom, then the manager would have no 
power to alter the regulation; but if on the other hand the rules 
were such as to prohibit the renters from passing from one part 
of the house to another, the manager had a perfect right to con- 
tinue that restriction unless something new had occurred to render 
such restriction improper. Then it was necessary to find out 
what was the present usage as regards the public in order to 
ascertain what it had been when the Act passed. The principle on 
which the Court would act was to find out if possible what usage had 
existed within the memory of those persons who could be brought 
forward to give evidence upon the subject, and the Court must 
assume that what had been for a long time the usage was also the 
usage at the period when the Act passed. From the evidence, 
then, it appeared that the custom had always been for a free 
renter to enter his name in the register book kept for that purpose 
at the free list office of the theatre, and he then received a card, 
which was a voucher to the fact of his being a free renter. This 
practice of obtaining a card had existed since 1820, as far as the 
witnesses could recollect, but it was not distinctly stated what 
was done with the card. That was important, on this ground, 
because if the usage was that the free renter only showed his card 
when he wanted to enter into the pit, or boxes, or gallery, and was 
entitled to have it back, and retain it all the evening, that would 
afford evidence that he would be entitled to go from one part of 
the house to another; but, on the other hand, if the usage was 
that he should give up his card to the ticket collector, and was not 
entitled to have it back, that would afford ground for saying that 
he was not entitled to remove to another part of the house after 
once taking his seat, because when he gave up his card he was no 
longer distinguishable from any member of the public who had 
paid for his seat as far as the attendants in the theatre were con- 
cerned. All that the evidence proved was, that upon going up to 
the collector of tickets for the dress circle, the free renter received 
a voucher precisely the same as any one who had paid his money 
for the dress circle. The only use of the free renter’s card was to 
show that he was entitled to a voucher for a seat in the dress 
circle free. It appeared that at one time free renters were not 
allowed to occupy the first two rows of the dress circle, but that 
was evidently unreasonable. The custom had been done away 
with, but he could see nothing unreasonable in this view of the 
case—namely, that the free renters should be entitled to free 
admission to go where they pleased to any part of the theatre, but 
having once made their election, and having given up their voucher, 
so that they could not be distinguishable from any member of the 
public, they should then be prohibited from going to any other part 
of the theatre. This view was in a great measure supported by 
what had been stated to be the present usage—that any person 
wishing to go from the dress circle to the stalls might do so upon 
the payment of 2s. extra; but that usage did not apply to a change 
from any other part of the house. The conclusion he drew from 
all the circumstances was that it had not been the usage for the 
free renters to go from one part of the house to another. It had 
been said that every free renter had a right to do that, without 
payment, which any member of the public could do upon payment, 
but this argument he could not accede to. All that the free renter 
was entitled to was what the public were also entitled to upon 
payment, which was a seat in any particular part of the theatre, 
upon giving up the voucher for that seat, but he was entitled to 
nothing more. To that extent, therefore, the decision of the 
Common Pleas would be reversed, but so far as the decision was 
in favour of a free renter’s right to admission to the stalls, it would 
be confirmed. This view rendered it unnecessary to go into the 
question concerning the conduct of the plaintiff. Each party 
would be ordered to pay his own costs both in the Court below and 
upon appeal, 








Enorisn Pronvnoration.—I have never yet heard two educated 
Englishmen who pronounced all the words they had in common 
in the same way. Just as we can in general readily distinguish 
animals from vegetables, though the distinction is at times at least 
debateable, so we can in general readily declare a given pronuncia- 
tion to be “ admissible ” or “ inadmissible” at a given time and 
place (important limitations). Thus, the words ‘ass, pass, path, 
staff,” &c., have each six different pronunciations, each of which 
would pass muster before the most fastidious audience ; but “gas” 
has only one, and “ gaseous ’’ is so utterly unfamiliar and merely 
scientific, while men of science seck only to make the written word 
recognisable by their pronunciation, that almost any way of utter- 
ing it is admitted, “ gazzyus, gassyus, gaizy-us, gaisy-us, gaishus, 
gaizhus, gashus, gazhus ;” I have heard them all, and necessarily 
all.—A. J. Exuis. 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


On Dec. 4 the Company's orchestral band and choir, 
both greatly increased for the occasion, performed 
Handel's * Messiah.’ The solo vocalists were Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, Miss Palmer, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Signor Poli. 

The second performance of ‘‘ Esther”’ on Dec 11 was 
on the whole superior to the first. The execution of 
the choruses was much better: ‘‘ Ye sons of Israel 
mourn,” ‘‘ Virtue, truth, and innocence,” ‘‘ He comes 
to end our woes,” and * The Lord our enemy has 
slain,” may be specially mentioned. Mr. William 
Shakespeare was called upon to supply the place of 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, which he did efficiently; Mdme. 
Blanche Cole was replaced by Mdme. Nouver. Malle. 
Enequist and Messrs. Howells and Wadmore were the 
other vocalists. Great credit is due to Mr. Weist Hill 
for the manner in which this oratorio has been 
produced. 


On Dec. 18 the program of the Saturday Popular 
Concert comprised Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony ; 
‘Suite d’Orchestra l’Arlesienne,” by G. Bizet ; Moto 
Perpetuo for fourteen violins, by Paganini; and Grand 
Fantasia for orchestra, ‘* Aida,” by Verdi, arranged by 
M. Zimmermann. The vocalists were Miss Anna 
Williams and Mr. Nelson Varley; Mdlle. Agnes 
Zimmermann, pianiste, and Mr. Svensden, flute. 


Over fifty thousand people thronged the courts on 
Boxing Day, cramming every seat during the perform- 
ance of the pantomime. The ‘ Yellow Dwarf” is a 
great success. The Manhattan Minstrels in the central 
hall, the various diversions in the circus, the Jackley 
Troupe, and the concert by the combined bands, were 
all applauded and enjoyed by the noisy audience. There 
are some good additions to the picture galleries, which, 
as usual, were crowded. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


On Dec.:9 a performance was given in the Royal 
Albert Hall, directed by Mr. W. Carter, the works 
being Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise’ and Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass. The artists engaged for the solos in 
the cantata were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julian, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Miles Bennett, and Mr. E. Lloyd; 
as usual the program promised in the orchestra nearly 
1000 performers. The solo singing was of itself good, 
as a matter of course; but neither band nor chorus 
were all that could be desired. As it was, there was no 
room for complaint that they did not muster nearly a 
thousand: had they been more numerous, the effect 
might possibly have been worse. The Hall was about 
half filled. 


The Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society 
gave their first concert of the season on the evening of 
Dec. 18. The attendance was sufficient to fill about 
half the seats. The Duchess of Edinburgh occupied 
the Royal box, and the Duke was in the orchestra 
among the first violins. After the National Anthem, 
the orchestra, of which there was a good muster, per- 
formed Gounod’s Symphony in D, the overture to 
** Don Giovanni,” the “ Gavotte Mignon” by Thomas, 
and Auber's overture ‘‘Haydée.” There was some 
amateur singing of various merit. 





——— 

A performance of the “ Messiah” was given by the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society on Dec. 20, Mameg 
Nilsson, ‘T'rebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Signor Foli being 
the vocalists. The solos were magnificently executed 
by the above artists, there was an excellent band, and 
the chorus was fairly effective. For the miscellaneous 
public it would be difficult to imagine a more attractiys 
performance of Handel’s great work. Mr, Baruby 
conducted. 


On Dec. 23 the ‘ Messiah” was given under the 
direction of Mr. William Carter, the principal yocalists 
being Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. ; 


On Christmas Day an afternoon performance of the 
‘« Messiah” was given, when Malle. Albani sang the 
principal soprano solos, with that purity of voice and 
style and elevation of sentiment which this excellent 
artist has recently displayed in sacred music in g 
degree that is rendering her as eminent in oratorio ag 
in opera. Her brilliant execution of the * Rejoice 
greatly,’’ produced a marked sensation, admirable also 
having been the pathos with which the airs “I know 
that my Redeemer,” and “If God be for us,” were 
given. The contralto and tenor solos of the ‘ Messiah,” 
were sung respectively by Mdme. Patey and Mr. B. 
Lloyd. Mr. Wadmore was the bass, and solo pieces 
were assigned to Miss Jessie Jones (soprano) and Mr. 
W. Shakespeare g's Sir J. Benedict and Mr, 
Barnby conducted, Mr. Bending presiding at the organ, 
There was a fair chorus and band, the latter comprising 
many eminent instrumentalists. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The performance of ‘‘ Deborah” on Dec. 10, as far ag 
the choruses were concerned, was beyond praise ; whether 
we consider the quality of the voices or the spirit, 
delicacy, and precision with which they sung. The 
greatest care must have been taken in rehearsal, and 
the result was magnificent, and certainly not to be 
equalled elsewhere. The principal singers were 
labouring apparently under some depression, and their 
efforts—if they can be called efforts—were cold and 
tame. It is not to be wondered at that the audience 
sympathised with the soloists, and were cold and tame 
likewise. 


The forty-fourth annual Christmas performance of 
the ‘‘ Messiah” by the Sacred Harmonie Society took 
place on Dec. 17. Exeter Hall was filled to over- 
flowing. The soprano solos were assigned to Mdme. 
Nouver. Miss Enriquez was the contralto, and the 
tenor was to have been Mr. Sims Reeves, but his 
place was occupied by Mr. Fabrini. Herr Behrens 
was the bass. The trumpet of Mr. Thomas Harper 
was missing. The choruses—particularly “ For unto 
us” and “ Hallelujah "—were given with all their 
effect. Sir M. Costa conducted, and Mr. Willing 
presided at the organ. 





Tne celebrated French actress, Mdlle. Déjazet died on Dee. 1, and 
was buried at the Church of La Trinité on Dee 4. She was bom 
in 1798, first appeared on the stage at the age of five years, 
and in her seventy-seventh year sang the “ Lizette” of Béranget 
at the performance given in her honour in the winter of 187! 
at the French Opera House. Her mind seems to have preserve 
its youth throughout her long career. : 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


The Tenth Winter Exhibition of Sketches and Studies, 
1875, if not the best, is certainly one of the best the 
Society has had. The lady-artists, as usual, are 
represented in great force: Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur con- 
tributing a@ group of cattle in a French landscape 
(Fontainebleau) ; chiefly conspicuous, however, are the 
ladies in flower-painting. Among the gentlemen Mr. 
Skill contributes largely : his‘ Cookham, onthe Thames”’ 
is very Charming, and vividly recalled to ourselves the 
pleasures of a recent visit. Mr. Wyld is also well 
represented. Mr. Herkomer has three characteristic 
pictures ; a fourth—his own baby, we presume, is a 
special object of interest to the ladies. The subjects 
we mostly Italian or English: the home-scenes, per- 
haps, being most successful ; appealing to the common 
eye as well as to that of the connoisseur. There is no 
lack of interest for all, and the collection can be 
thoroughly seen without fatigue. This year’s exhibi- 
tion is most creditable to the Society, and an honour 
to the nation. 





CONCERTS. 

St. Andrew’s Day was celebrated by a Scotch Ballad 
Concert at St. James’s Hall. The Scots Fusiliers’ 
Band attended with their pipers. Miss Enriquez, 
Mime. Edna Hall, Miss E. Mott, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, &c., were the vocalists. Mr. Reeves sang 
“The land of the leal,” ‘“‘ My Love's like the red, red 
nse,” and the ‘ Macgregor’s Gathering.” He was 
tremendously applauded. Mr. Lloyd and the ladies 
lad their full share of recognition. The hall was 
trammed with a delighted audience. 


A“ Popular Concert’ was given at the Bijou Theatre, 
Bayswater,on December 8th. The vocalists were Miss 
Katharine Poyntz, Miss Emily Mott, Mr. A. Baylis, 
md Mr. Lionel Levy. The instrumentalists were, 
violin, Mr. Otto Booth; viola, Mr. R. Blagrove; violon- 
wllo, Signor Pezze ; pianoforte, Mrs. R. Blagrove. 


Malle. Mehlig gave a recital at St. James’s Hall on 
he afternoon of Dec. 9 with a program of great interest. 
Her solo performances consisted of Liszt’s transcription 
faprelude and fugue by Bach (in G minor), Weber's 
Sonata in A flat, a Nocturne by Chopin, and the 
“Soirees de Vienne” of Schubert, transcribed by Liszt. 
Mdme. Essipoff and Mdlle. Mehlig played Schumann's 
Andante and variations for two pianos, and Carl 
Reinecke’s brilliant “Impromptu” on a theme from 
Schumann’s ** Manfred,” also for two pianos. Schu- 
lert’s Rondo in B minor, for pianoforte and violin, was 
tapitally rendered by Mdlle. Mehlig and Herr Wilhelmj. 

¢ great violinist also played two solos with his usual 
acellence. Mdlle. Sophie Lowe gave some German 
Lieder, by Brahms and Schumann, with much refine- 
uent and care, accompanied by Sir Julius Benedict. 


The Musical Artists’ Society had a trial of new 
fompositions on Saturday evening, Dec. 11, at the 
Royal Academy of Music. The following compositions 
vere rendered :—Quartet, two violins, viola, and ’cello, 
be Lea Summers), Messrs. Ralph, Rendle, Webb, and 
oa: “A song of the sea” (W. H. Sangster), Mr. 

-Bolton; two pianoforte sketches, ‘‘ The Watermill,” 
ind “The Wreathed Garland ” (J. Parry Cole), Mr. H. 

mer; “ Serenade” (J. Raff), and “In a distant 





land” (Taubert), Miss Mary Davies ; Song, (R. O'Leary 
Vinning), Miss Mary Davies; Quartet, pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and ‘cello (H. Westrop), Mrs. A. Bathurst, 
Messrs. Ralph, Webb, and Pettit; Ballad, “The ebb 
of tide” (Miss O. Prescott), Mdlle. De Harpe; Im- 
promptu, (Eaton Faning), by the composer; Song, 
‘‘The pine-tree” (C. H. Couldery), Mr. W. Bolton ; 
Duet, ‘If thou art sleeping, maiden” (L. N. Parker), 
Miss Geddes and Miss Russell; Quartet, two violins, 
viola, and ‘cello (Jacob Bradford), Messrs. Ralph, 
Rendle, Webb, and Pettit. Mr. Arthur O'Leary 
accompanied most of the vocal music. The audience 
was numerous and discriminating. The evening's 
music reflected great credit both on composers and 
executants. 


The last Monday popular concert of the year took 
place on Dec. 18, with the following program ; Quartet, 
in E flat (Op. 74), Beethoven; Songs “‘ Der Nussbaum,” 
and ‘* Widmung,” Schumann; Sonata, in A flat (Op. 
89), pianoforte, Weber; Sonata, in G major (Op. 96), 
pianoforte and violin, Beethoven; Songs ‘‘ Morgen- 
gruss,”’ and *‘ Die bise Farbe.”” Schubert ; Variations, 
on “Ich bin der Schneider, Kakadu,” (Op. 121a), 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Beethoven. Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, Mr. L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, Herr Dau- 
bert, and Mr. Charles Hallé, were the artists in the 
instrumental pieces. The vocalist was Mdlle. Sophie 
Liwe. The last afternoon performance of the year took 
place on Dec. 18, with Mdme. Essipoff as pianist, 
and Mdme. Norman-Neruda the leading violinist. 
These concerts will recommence on Jan. 10. The 
performances on the Saturday afternoon consisted 
of Brahms’s pianoforte quartet in G minor, with Mdme. 
Essipoff as pianist ; Haydn's string quartet in E flat 
(Op. 71, No. 8), led by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, with 
MM. L. Ries, Zerbini and Pezze; Schumann’s “ Car- 
naval” for piano solo, by Mdme. Essipoff, and songs 
by Mr. Thurley Beale. Sir J. Benedict occupied his 
usual place as accompanist. 


Herr Mehl gave a concert on Dec. 15, at the 
Beethoven Rooms. Mdme. V. Liebe was the solo 
violinist, playing a concerto by Mendelssohn; and the 
Misses Molyneux, pupils of Sir Julius Benedict, 
exhibited their skill as pianists in pieces by Men- 
delssohn and Thalberg. The vocalists were Miss José 
Sherrington, Mr. N. Varley, Mr. Whitney, and Herr 
Mehl. Herr Lehmeyer and Mr. P. Semler accom- 
panied. 


Herr Wilhelmj gave his first and farewell concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Friday evening, Dec. 17. His 
first piece was Ernst’s variations on Hungarian airs, 
in which he was encored. The ‘“ Pensées fugitives,” 
for piano and violin, Herr Wilhelmj played with 
Mdme. Essipoff; this lady playing solos by Chopin 
and Rubinstein. The selection included Svensden’s 
quartet in A minor, the andante and variations by 
Schubert in D minor, and Schumann's pianoforte trio 
in D minor, the pianoforte part by Mr. Oscar 
Berringer. The quartet party was completed by Mr. 
Poliitzer, Mr. Zerbini, and Herr Daubert; and Malle. 
Nita Gaetano and Signor Urio were the vocalists. 


The Brixton Choral Society gave a ‘ Christmas 
Concert’ on Monday Evening, December 20th, when 
Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” was performed with the following 
vocalists: Miss Marie Duval, Miss Adelaide Newton, 
Mr. J. Williams, Mr. Thurley Beale, and a band and 
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chorus of one hundred performers. 
Mr. J. G. Boardman, and the conductor Mr. William 
Lemare, through whose efforts the Society has achieved 
its present high position. The performance was of 
the usual excellence, and the audience were more than 
gratified, and gave full proof of their appreciation. 


A “Christmas concert” took place on Dec. 23 at 
St. James's Hall, the program—part sacred, part 
secular. Among the chief specialities were Mdlle. 
Albani’s ‘‘Casta Diva;” Haydn’s “‘ With verdure clad,”’ 
and the old Irish ballad, “I wish 1 were on yonder 
hill” (encored, and replaced by ‘‘ Robin Adair’’). Malle. 
Thalberg sang the air from “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
‘‘Voi che sapete”’ (encored); the cavatina from ‘ Jl 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” Una voce poco fa ;” and the valse 
from Gounod’s “ Romeo e Giulietta.” In a fugue by 
Bach, and two pieces by Schumann and Rameau, 
Mdlle. Jeanne Douste—an infant pianist, said to be 
five years old only—produced an impression. Some 
Christmas carols were sung by a select choir con- 
ducted by Mr. Barnby. 








DRAMA. 


At the Gaiety a new piece—a “ nautical nightmare” 
entitled ‘ Toole at Sea” was brought out on Dee. 8. 
It is very extravagant, Mr. Toole playing the part of 
Mr. Toole in a dream, and singing a couple of songs. 
There is plenty of broad fun, and the piece was up- 
roariously applauded on its first night. 

On Dec. 9 Mr. Gilbert's original play entitled 
‘© Broken Hearts,” was produced at the Court Theatre. 


It is written in three acts of blank verse, and being 
founded on fairy influence is more fanciful than real, 
and seeks human sympathy rather through the imagi- 


nation than the heart. There are six characters in the 
piece, the scene of which is laid in a beautiful tropical 
landscape, with the sea beyond ; the Island of Broken 
Hearts is the locale the period the fourteenth century. 
Mousta, a deformed and one-eyed dwarf, having pilfered 
a book of magic from a boat which has been driven 
ashore, reads a charm by which he liopes to cure his 
deformity. For the dwarf secretly adores Lady Hilda, 
who, supposing the object of her affections—Prince 
Florian—to be drowned, has sought the seclusion of 
the island in company with her sister Vavir, and two 
or three female companions. The two sisters for want 
of more suitable pets, have agreed to attach themselves, 
one to a fountain and the other to a sundial, the 
reasons for this selection being given in graceful verse. 
Prince Florian now arrives, the fortunate possessor of 
a scarf by which he can make himself invisible. He 
soon makes love to the pair—to Vavir as a Prince shut 
up in the dial, and to Hilda as the Spirit of the 
fountain, and is successful in both cases. But his 
position becomes awkward when having lost his scarf, 
stolen by Mousta, he becomes visible to Vavir, who 
loves him in earnest as the late captive in the dial, he 
himself rather preferring Hilda. Mousta’s scarf 
enables him, as the Spirit of the fountain, to elicit a 
pledge from Hilda that she will be his bride in any 
form he may bear ; he then reveals himself, but Hilda 
secures the scarf, and promises Mousta only an invisible 
bride. The dwarf ultimately resigns her to Florian, 
and then each sister is anxious to sacrifice herself to 
ensure the other's happiness. Vavir ultimately is borne 
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in at the point of death, when on a passionate 
outery from Hulda, the curtain falls. Hilda’s shriek 
would be better omitted. Mr. Kendal played the 
part of Florian with great taste; and Mrs. Kendal 
as Vavir, we should think, perfectly realized the author's 
ideal. Miss Hollingshead, as Hilda, left nothing to be 
desired: she steadily rises in public estimation. My, 
G. W. Anson was an excellent Mousta; his make up 
was wonderful. The scenery and general mounting of 
the piece are charming ; its reception was enthusiastic, 
the actors had repeated calls, and Mr. Gilbert himself 
had to appear. 


A performance, under the auspices of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, took place at the Haymarket 
Theatre on the afternoon of Dec. 9, which, in spite of 
bad weather, realized £250. The house was lent } 
Mr. Buckstone, and Miss Helen Faucit appeared in Mr, 
Theodore Martin’s translation from Hertz, “ King René’ 
Daughter,” in which she sustained her old part of the 
blind girl Jolanthe. She was supported by Mrs. Leigh 
Murray and Messrs. Howe, Rogers, Swinboure, 
Warner, Nelson, and Dennison. The other pieces 
were ‘Uncle's Will,” played by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
and Mr. Kemble, and the ‘Spitalfields Weaver” by the 
Gaiety Company. 

At the Gaiety Theatre, on Dec. 22, a new piece by 
Mr. Byron was brought out specially for Mr. Toole, 
‘‘ Tottles,” as the ‘new comic drama in three acts” is 
entitled, eminently serves the purpose for which it was 
written, and in some parts the author has displayed 
great ability: still Mr. Byron is not seen at his best, 
That farce is generally more prominent than comedy is 
a necessary consequence of the design of the piece ; but 
in some portions there is real interest and pathos— 
hardly appreciated, however, by the audience, who had 
evidently come only to laugh at Mr. Toole. There was 
plenty of opportunity for this, especially in the third 
act. The piece was most favourably received, and wil 
have a run. 


At the Alhambra an extravaganza, written by Mr. 
Sydney French, on the story of Lord Bateman, was 
brought out with success on Christmas Eve. The plot 
was furnished by Mr. Cave with a view of introducing 8s 
much display and stage decoration as possible. Out 
of thirty songs, &c., Mr. Jacobi has furnished ten; 
and Mr. Cave has written a good sea song. The 
scenery is gorgeous and generally excellent ; the cos 
tumes are exquisite, and show attention to the smallest 
details. The only fault to be found was that the piece 
was a little too long—a fault probably remedied by this 
time. 


Mr. Boucicault’s Irish drama, known as_the 
« Shaughraun,” has been transferred from Drury Lane 
to the Adelphi Theatre, the first-named theatre being 
required for pantomime purposes, In all important 
respects the cast of the ‘ Shaughraun” is the same at 
the Adelphi as it was at Drury Lane. 


The Criterion on Boxing Night was crowded in every 
part, and the performance of “ Brighton was as wel 
received and excited as much interest as though 1 
were a novelty. Mr. Charles Wyndham of course 
played the hero. ia 

At the Strand, bright, piquant, unhackneyed musi, 
tasteful dresses, parts admirably qualified to ri 
the peculiar talent of the leading members 0 
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Strand company, and a novel story—Mr. Farnie's 
new bouffonerie musicale, ‘ Antarctic; or, the Pole 
nd the Traces,”\formed the special novelty provided 
» Boxing Night. M. Paletot, a fashionable Parisian 
tailor, has just wedded Madeleine Bastille, only child 
of old Bastille, a detective. Paletot has omitted 
io tell them that for some years he has in a certain 
rovincial town passed as the father of a young 
jady known as Filo Ultramarine. Some seventeen 
years previously Captain Ultramarine left France 
for the South Pole, leaving in the charge of Paletot an 
infant daughter. Paletot allowed himself to be passed 
of as her father, and the girl herself regards him as 
ber parent. In this state of affairs Verpillon, a 
country lout, comes to Bastille to pay his rent, and, 
qnouncing his intention of marrying, invites Bastille 
wd his daughter, Madame Paletot, to the wedding. 
4s it happens, Verpillon is the man whom Paletot 
oiginally selected for his daughter. Paletot being 
jnown in the rural district simply as Ultramarine, is 
geatly embarrassed when he discovers that his wife 
ad father-in-law have come to the wedding of Flo. 
To complicate the affair, one Amadis de Ratignolles, a 
fre insurance agent, has fallen in love with Flo, and is 
masquerading as a teacher of geography at her school. 
After a good deal of confusion a telegram from the 
true Captain Ultramarine, who is on his way home, 
rlieves Paletot of his difficulty. The suspicions of 
Bastille and his daughter are set at rest, and Amadis 
ves the mysterious Flo. Miss Angelina Claude is 
quite at home as the rustic Flo, and Miss Lottie Venne 
brings out well the part of Madame Paletot. Mr. 
Edward Terry is magnificently droll as Paletot. Mr. 
Farnie has added another to his list of successes. 


At Covent Garden Theatre a Pantomime has been 
produced founded on the old fairy-tale “‘ Cinderella.” 
tis gorgeously mounted, and contains fully the usual 
amount of splendour and fun for the delight of the 


jweniles. The Christmas audiences haye been highly 
delighted. 


The Drury Lane Pantomime is a new version of 
“Whittington and His Cat,” written by E. L. Blanchard. 
ltis illustrated with scenery by William Beverly, and 
tharacteristic music by Mr. Carl Meyder. The Ballet 
ittractions are great, and prove quite as attractive as 
2 former occasions. The Pantomime is preceded 
bya farce‘ The White Hat.” 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At St. George’s Hall Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s 
‘atertainment now includes “The Card Basket,” by 
ir. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett’s bagatelle, 
talled “ A Spanish Bond,” and Mr. Corney Grain’s sketch 
tutitled “ Clever People.” 


At the Royal Polytechnic the Christmas grand 
Mtogram includes the mechanical apparatus, Leotard, 
Dugwar the Juggler, Mr. J. L. King’s pictorial sketch 
{the Royal progress in India, the aerial Mercury, the 
geological piano, &., &c. Mr. George Buckland gave 
‘reading of Dickens's story of Gabriel Grubb and the 
meetin in his best style. In the pictorial delineations, 
ickens’s portrait in his library at Gad's Hill appro- 
mately commences the series. In the course of the 





performance Mr. Buckland sang a new version of ‘‘ The 
House that Jack Built,” with some very laughable 
illustrations by dissolving views. The Polytechnic 
fully maintains its well-carned reputation. 








IRELAND. 
Dusury, Dee. 27th. 

At the Theatre Royal the Carl Rosa Opera company 
opened on the 6th inst., when “ [i Trovatore,” which was 
announced for the first night, had to be changed for 
Cagnoni’s “ Porter of Havre.’ The next evening was, 
we think, the best of the twelve, the ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figavo” being given with a most satisfactory cast. The 
other operas given were the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” “ Mari- 
tana,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “ The Siege of Rochelle" (twice), 
‘* Faust,” with Malle. Torriani as Margherita, and “ Jl 
Trovatore,” for Mr. Santley’s benefit, on the last night. 
The pantomime at this house, to be produced this 
evening (27th), is ‘ Whittington and his Cat,” written 
by Mr. Charles Horsman. 


At the Gaiety Theatre Miss Wallis fulfilled a twelve 
nights’ engagement ending on Saturday, the 18th. She 
was accompanied by Mr. Frank Clements, and was 
well supported by the members of Mr. Warden’s stock 
company. ‘The houses were not very, good. The 
people will run after opera-bouffe, burlesque, and light 
comedy, especially when a theatre is called the 
“‘ Gaiety.” ‘* Blue-Beard” crammed the house every 
night. On Miss Wallis’s benefit night she played as 
Mariana in Sheridan Knowles’s play of ‘“‘ The Wife,” and 
afterwards appeared as Helen, in the comedy scenes 
from ‘‘ The Hunchback,” and charmed every one. The 
pantomime at this theatre—* the ‘* Babes in the Wood” 
—got the start of those at the other Dublin theatres by 
being given on Thursday evening, the 28rd inst. It 
was well received. 


At the Queen’s Royal Theatre Mr. Arthur Lloyd has 
determined that for the future the performances shall 
consist exclusively of dramatic representations. A 
first performance of the pantomime, ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” was given this (Monday) afternoon to a full 
house. 


Two concerts are announced at the Exhibition Palace 
for Monday evening, January 8rd, and the following 
Saturday afternoon, at which Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme. 
Marie-Roze, Mdlle. Risarelli, Sigg. Paladini and Del 
Puente, and Herr Behrens, will sing. M. Jules de 
Swert (violoncello), and Mr. F’. H. Cowen (pianoforte), 
will be the instrumentalists. 


Two Italian opera concerts are also to be given here 
in a fortnight later. 


The Dublin Chamber Musical Union held their third 
and last concert for the season on Dec. 11, at the 
Antient Concert Rooms, which attracted a large 
number of members and the general public. The 
program was a trio of Raff's, for piano, violin, and 
‘cello; a sonata by Mozart (No. 4), piano and violin ; 
and one by Rubinstein for piano and ‘cello, with, as an 
excellent finale, Schumann’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 
47), to all of which great justice was done by the 
respective executants, M. Billet (piano), M. Berzon 
and Mr. R. M. Levey (violin), and Herr Elsner 
(violoncello). 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[AupHonse Bertini, Seymour «& Co. | 


The Winsome Lassie. Schottische. By Witu1sm Bersy Granam. 


The approach of Christmas is sure to necessitate a supply of new 
Dance music. ‘The above is pleasing, and as original as is 
possible for such a composition to be, while there are no difficulties ; 
it is introduced by a novel and attractive title-page. 


“* The Days of Good Queen Bess.” Song. Written and Composed 
by W. C. Finpy. 
A contrast between the past and present, by no means to the 
advantage of the former. The words are united to a bold martial 
air in A, and the result is a really effective baritone song. 


Music by R. B. 


‘“* Weariness.”’ 
Appison. 


Song. Words by Lonereiiow. 

A careful and studied setting of Longfellow’s verse, after the 
fashion of a descriptive scena, with an obbligato accompaniment. 
There is material with which a good singer can hold the attention 
and gain the sympathy of an audience. The key is E minor, 
common time, the compass A to E, twelve notes. 


The Merry Heart—the Spirit free. A Christmas Toast. Written 
by G. Warers. Composed by Dr. Jonn D’Estf, M.A. 
Cantab. 

A bold and jovial air, that goes capitally to the words, and 
available for almost any voice. There is no straining after effect, 
and while everything is simple and natural, the melody once 
heard is not likely to be forgotten. We can recommend it asa 
truly seasonable song. B flat and its relative G@ minor alter- 
nate, common time, C to E flat the compass. 


{Cunrnauam Boosry & Co.] 

Lily of the Valley. 

A. Court. : 

We have here an interesting and brilliant melody, well worked up, 

forming with its introduction a good Valse de Concert.. There is 

as much originality as can be expected in compositions of this 

class; and if, as we suppose, it is an early work of the author, it 
gives good promise of better things in store. 


Valse Brillante. For the Pianoforte. By E. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co. } 
Mathilde. Composed by Fasro CAMPANA. 


A graceful melody in A flat, 6-8 time, arranged in a pleasing 
manner; it is not at all difficult. 


Nocturne. 


[LampBorn Cock. ] 
The Drummer Boy. The Words from “ Little Folks.” The Music 
by Sreua. 
A drummer boy moralising after the manner of little folks to 


little folks, aided by a simple song by Stella. The title-page will 
not be the least attraction to many. 


Hummel’s Variations on an Air from Gluck’s “ Armida.” 
of Lyra Studentium. 


No. 11 


One of the few pieces in the form of “ Airs with variations” 
which have become classical, and are likely to endure. We have 
before called attention to the excellence of this serial work: the 
present number is no exception. The piece has evidently been 
carefully edited. 


In Quietness and Conjidence shall be your strength. 
Equal Voices. By Louis N. Parker. 
A simple sacred duet, the voices running together throughout. 


Some good effects are produced, without appearance of undue 
effort. 


Duet for 





————_= 
The Serapis Waltz. For the Pianoforte. Composed by Wrz 
Rosinson. 

A waltz in B flat, we should think by a new hand, After 1 
page of Introduction, we come to No. 1, which lasts to the end, 
We may, however, award the negative praise, that where there ig 
one better, there are two worse. 


Le Chant des petits Oiseaux. Paroles de L’Abbé Cassagne. Musique 
de O. A. RangkEN. 

A pretty little melody, well suited to the simple words, which 

merely illustrates the singing of the little birds in the wood jy 

praise of Him who made them—a different sentiment from th 


ordinary French chanson. Key B flat, common time, compass D 
to F. 


“ My Soul for Heaven, my Heart for Thee.” Words from the 
French by G. F. GRanam. Music by Francesco Benarg, 
Very proper sentiments in very unwieldy verse, in setting which 
to music Mr. Berger has displayed no little skill. The key is f, 
9-8 time, compass C to E. 


** Love’s Trial.’ Song. The Poetry by Gorpon Camppgty. The 
Music by WATER MacrarreENn. 

One of Mr. Campbell’s pretty love-songs carefully set to a well- 
phrased and flowing melody in B flat, four crotchet time, with q 
simple accompaniment of chords in quavers. The air lies high, 
the extreme notes being F and G. 


Two Musical Sketches. 
CouLDERY. 


These sketches are entitled No. 1. The Exile; No. 2, The 
Gleaner. The former is in A flat, Andante; the second in A, 
Allegro vivace. Both are tuneful, easy, and fanciful; they are 
also unpretending, and in good taste. Young players will find 
them both useful and agreeable; and they are not beneath the 
notice of the more advanced. 


For the Pianoforte. Composed by C. H, 


Tell me the Old, Old Story. Hymn. Music by Sreuua. 

A “sacred song’ which will probably be a favourite with 
‘‘serious” people, The air is pleasing. Neither words nor music 
fulfil the recognised requirements of a hymn. 


“ Jesus only.” Sacred Song. Poetry by Frances Ripuzy Hives. 
Gat. Music by Francesco BercEr. 

It is impossible that the united labours of Miss Havergal and 
Mr. Berger should not produce something good, and this “sacred 
song ” is good of its kind, but it is the kind we object to. There 
is something almost irreverent in introducing our Lord’s Name 
into a drawing-room song, and the occasion will be rare that its 
execution affords a redeeming point. Of Mr. Berger’s music we 
can, as usual, speak in high praise. 


Reconciliation. For the Pianoforte. By Henry C. Luny. 

A light and graceful sketch, the pretty motivo effectively em- 
bellished. It is not at all difficult, though freedom and delicacy 
of touch are essential to its due rendering. It is not too long. 


One by one. Duet. Tho Words by F. E. Wearnenty, M.A. The 
Music by J. L. Mouuoy. 
This is somewhat out of the stereotyped run of duets, while 
there is little straining after effect, the voices going simply and 
naturally, although the parts are much interwoven. 


Three Fishers went sailing. Composed by Jonn Hunts. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by AnrHur O’LEaRY. 

A telling pianoforte version of Mr. Hullab’s capital and popular 
song. It is not difficult, and there is scope for delicacy and ex 
pressive phrasing. Mr. O'Leary is most successful when be 
adheres closest to his original. 


The Robin. Song. Written by W. H. Haanzs, B.A. Composed 
by CLEVELAND Wiaan. . 
Mr. Harris takes an unusual view of the song of the Bobi, 
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and the music isin accord with his sad impression. The effect 
of the soug—which displays many musicianly traits—depends 
more than usual on the singer. If it cannot be sung well, it had 
better be left alone. The key is F, 9-8 and common time 
alternating, the compass C to F. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Titania. Valse de Concert. Composed for the Pianoforte by 
BrinLEy RicHARDs. 
A tuneful and showy waltz, not at all difficult. and sure to please 
those who listen and those who don’t. It is a good piece for the 
student who requires a change from drier practice. 


Beethoven's March from ‘‘ Egmont.” By G. F. West. 


Arranged in a familiar and effective manner, in the well-known 
series of ‘*‘ Gems from the Great Masters.” 


4 Welsh Tour. Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By JosrrH ANDRE. 
An interesting arrangement of popular Welsh airs, with no at- 
tempt at display and no difficulties, The young student will be 


encouraged, and feel that in getting up the piece something really 
useful has been acquired. 


“If I were you.” (Dora’s Counsel.”) Song. Written by F. 
E, WeatHerty, M.A. The Music composed by Opoarpo 
Barri. 


Mr. Weatherly’s verse is always lyrical and pretty, and it is 
appropriately set to a catching and characteristic air in Mr. Barri’s 


best style. The key is E flat, 6-8 time, compass C to F, eleven 
notes. 


“ Pussy’s Tea Party.” Song. Written by J. 8. Lyons. 
composed by W. F. Taytor. 

A good song—mildly comic—for children at Christmas-time, 

with a portentous title-page, and a chorus at the end of each 


verse. Any child can sing or play it, and every child will be 
amused. 


Music 


Little Pierrette’s Love Letter. Written by J. BentnuouMy Lawrzen. 
The Music composed by Emiux Jonas. 


Nothing can be more simple than the words and music of this 
trifle, yet there are a certain symmetry and prettiness which will 


Please a good many persons. Key F, 2-4 time, compass C to F, 
eleven notes. 


[C. LonspAte. | 


Tell me, ye winged Winds. 


Ballad. The Poetry by Cuan.es 
Mackay. 


The Music composed by R. Toruirr. 

A resuscitation of a song which was once very popular in certain 
tireles. Dy. Mackay’s verses are happily set, in a style that has 
little akin to the modern ballad form. This edition is a third 
lower than the original, making it available for mezzo-soprano 
or baritone. 

Un Rimprovero. Romanza per yoci di Mezzo Soprano o Contralto 
con Accompagnamente di Pianoforte. Poesia dell Meta- 
stasio; Composta da Giuseppe Romano. 

A capital romance, which though marked common time is prac- 
tically in 12-8, from the frequent occurrence of triplets. The air 
1s impassioned and expressive, and strikingly inartificial. The 
key is D, and the compass lies in the octave F to F. 


{Sranuey Lucas, Weper & Co, 


The Night Bird. Poetry by the Rev. C. Kinesury. 


Music by A. 
ORLANDO STEED. 


This is truly an artistic song. The opening melody in G minor 
has a quaint and monotonous character admirably in keeping with 
the words: the response in B flat comes out all the more brightly 





from the contrast. For the second part the minor melody is re- 
peated: the reply this time being in G major. The accompani- 
ment throughout is in good taste. The song is in 6-8 time, the 
compass D to G, eleven notes. This little composition is as 
musicianly as it is natural and unpretentious. 


Before Sunset. 
STEED. 


Poetry by A. C. Swinpurne. Music by A. O. 

Another pretty air well suited to the words, and tastefully 
arranged. It is hardly equal to the ‘‘ Night Bird,” but cannot fail 
to please, while it has nothing to offend. There is no appearance 
of effort or straining after effect. Key G, 3-4 time, compass D 
to E. 


Heigh-ho! 
STEED. 
Quaint and striking, like a song of the olden time, though the 
dress is somewhat modern. Words and music are well united, 
The key is F, 6-8 time, the compass an octave from the key-note. 


Poetry by the Rey. C. Kinustex. Music by A. O. 


Valse Chromatique. Pour le Piano par Turopore Lescnertizxy. 

So far as we know this waltz is original both in conception and 
treatment, and novel and striking effects are gained with com- 
paratively simple means. It will be admired on a first hearing, 
and will gaeatly improve on acquaintance. The name of the 
author and the title of the waltz, would lead one to expect an 
array of difficulties: a moderate player, however, may render the 
notes correctly: how much more may be done to enhance its 
beauty will appear as the piece is studied. 


In a Distant Land. In der Fremde. English Version by Con- 
stance Bacue. Composed by W. Tauperr. 

A charmingly piquant and characteristic air, capitally suited 
to the German words. Miss Bache has been very happy in her 
English rendering. The key isG minor, 2-4 time, the compass D 
to G, eleven notes. 


Komarinsckaj. Scherzo. Composed by M. J. G@urnxa. Tran- 
scribed for Pianoforte by Louis Késuer. 

A great mixture of fancy and realism, full of quaintness and 
character, and unmistakably of a northern origin and treatment. 
It is a good student’s piece, and the fingering is marked where 
necessary. 


Wanderlied. (Wanderer’s Song.) 
RHEINBERGER. 

A little sketch displaying some power, and originality both in 
design and treatment. It is not a piece for the tyro, and requires 
thought and sympathy for an adequate performance, though 
there are few technical difficulties. 


For the Pianoforte. By Jos, 


Twelve Easy Pianoforte Pieces. By G. F. Hannu. Edited by 
Hans von Biitow. Remarks and Annotations translated by 
Constance Bacue. 

These excerpts from Handel “ according to Biilow ” form a very 
valuable educational series for the pianoforte-student. Handel’s 
old dance-forms are often treated as ‘‘ easy pieces,” and played off 
without thought or care by indifferent pianists whose flippancy 
and empressement gain them credit with the ignorant. What 
may be done with them is sufficiently shown by Dr von Biilow, 
whose development would somewhat astonish the composer or 
his shade could knowledge of them be possible. Of the moro 
obvious and special value of such music to the student the Editor 
says :—‘ The primitive, thoroughly sound, and natural music of 
Handel is particularly qualified for inculeating that correctness 
of time and strict rhythm, the want of which must be considered 
the chief obstacle that prevents singers and instrumentalists from 
attaining excellence in their art. A beautiful and impassioned 
perfurmance depends first of all on correct execution, and no 
license in tempo should be taken until a highly cultivated ap- 
preciation of rhythm has been attained ; for while the ultimate 
object is an intelligent independence of mere strictness of time, 
this can only be arrived at by previously acquiring perfect pre- 
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cision in that respect.” The execution of the ‘ easy pieces ”’ is in 
fact elaborated to the utmost, and the player who really masters 
them will have done very much to make all other music easy. 
The Preface and notes are well translated by Miss Bache, and the 
book deserves a place in every pianist’s library. 


{Nove.io, Ewer & Co. | 
“The Magic Harp.” Song. The Poetry by Cuartes Macxay, 
LL.D. Music by SrepHen 8. Srrarron. 

Mr. Stratton has evidently made a study of the elegant and sug- 
gestive verses of Dr. Mackay, and has given them a musical setting 
at once fanciful, poetical, and appropriate. The melody abounds 
with elegaut phrases, and striking changes of key enhance the 
varied expression of the words. The accompaniment—as might 
be expected—abounds with harp effects, and altogether there is an 
elaborate finish in the composition which will make it a favourite 
when worthily performed. The chief prevailing key is A flat 
common time, the voice ranging from B to G, thirteen notes. 


(J. WiLu1aMe. } 


Fleeting Moments. Valse. For the Pianoforte. Composed by 


G. Vina. 


A pleasing waltz, in which all the interest is not confined to 
No. l and the Coda. It will sustain a respectable position among 
its thousands of compeers. 








PROVINCIAL. 


According to custom the breaking-up of Archbishop Whitgift’s 
School at Croydon was celebrated by two concerts in the noble 
school-room, on December 15th and 17th, when the following 
music was performed :— 

Overture, ‘‘ Proserpina ” eve 
March from ‘‘ Athalie” ...... 
Cantata, ‘‘ May-day” 

May Queen, Master J, Lawrence. 
Andante and Finale, Sympbony No. 11 (The Clock) .......... 
OO ean Dr. Ions. 
A Hunting Song (Boys alone) ........-cescccccesscsccsscese Pohlens, 
Glee, ‘‘ Where art thou, beam of light?” ..............see0+. Bishop. 
Solo Violin, Transcription, Chopin .. .......ss00. Wilhelm). 

Mr. D'Egville, Sen. 
Solo Violin, Romance in G ade. eee: Beethoven. 
Mr. A, 

Part Sogn, ‘‘Christmas”............. 
Overture 1 D........cecssscosecccccrcssccesvcscccccesesece Romberg. 
Part Song, ‘The Dawa of Day” ............sescccsecceeesss 8 Reay. 
Finale, “ Victoria,” (New National Song).................... HH. Smart. 
The boys were assisted by a few amateur vocalists, and by an 
efficient amateur orchestra, comprising four first violins, A. 
Burnett, L. D’Egville, Sen., Hon. E. Thesiger, and H. B. Heath ; 
three second violins, C. E. Sparrow, L. D’Egville, Jun., and L. B. 
Burnand ; two violas, J. Clark and E. Chitty; a violoncello, R. A. 
Heath; a contrabasso, H. D. Curtis; two flutes, H. Graham 
Browne and W. P. Mills; two clarionets, A. Mansfield and W. 
Taylor; drums, H. Cleaver; and pianoforte, Mrs. Brodie. The 
execution of the music throughout was exceedingly good, and 
reflected great credit on the conductor, Mr. E. Griffiths. The 
audience were very much gratified, occasionally enthusiastic, 
Though the presence of Mr. Heath with his artistic friends in the 
orchestra is deserving of all recognition, we think the school-boys 
were thereby somewhat thrown into the shade; and would suggest 
on a future occasion, more short pieces for the boys alone. So 
much beautiful music has been written lately for treble voices by 
Henry Smart and others that there is no difficulty in selecting 
appropriate pieces. Still the band acquitted themselves well, and it 
would be a great loss if they were absent. Special acknowledgment 
is due to Mrs. Brodie, the wife of the Head Master, for her able 
presiding at the pianoforte. 


Winter. 
Mend Issohn. 
Dr. Macfarren. 


Haydn. 


‘Burnett, "” 
9405006 00+06 Dr. Macfarren. 


The Ballad Concert which closed the first series of Brighton 
‘* Philharmonic Concerts” was a great success. The first notice 
is due to Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang in his best style Blumen- 
thal’s ‘‘ My Queen,” Cowen's Serenade (encored and repeated), and 
Sullivan's ‘ Once again.” Cooke's old duet ‘Love and War,” by 








Messrs. Lloyd and Foli, was the next favourite. Mdme. Pa 
sang Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden,’ Gounod’s “ Watch 
man,” Barnby’s ‘Thou, whom my heart adoreth,” and « The 
Minstrel Boy” in response to her encore. Other songs by Me 
Lloyd and Sig. Foli were enthusiastically received, as were also 
Mr. Pollitzer’s violin solo and a piano solo by Sig. Lafuente 
Miss Saidie Singleton and Mr. D’Alquen also sang well, The 
Dome was crammed with a fashionable audience. 

An organ recital was given on Dec. 9 by Professor Oakeley in 
the Edinburgh University Music Class-room. One of Handel 
organ concertos was given in its integrity, but without an orchestra 
the organ concerto now commonly resolving itself into an organ 
solo. A Minuet from Mozart’s Divertimento for strings followed 
The remaining numbers were—the slow movement of Beethoven's 
sonata, Op, 7, No. 4, the so-called ‘Pilgrims’ March” gnj 
Minuet from Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” Symphony, the Prayer from 
‘* Mose in Egitto,” the Gavotte from Bach’s sixth violin sonatg 
and a march from the ‘* Martyrdom of St. Polycarp,” by Sir F, A. 
Gore Ouseley. All the pieces were played with the Professor; 
usual taste and skill. 

Before great artists accept engagements to sing at Brighton, they 
should see that proper arrangements are made to ensure their accesg 
to the concert-room. The Brighton Guardian remarks that “Ip 
the inclement weather of the last grand concert, Mdme. Patey was 
kept waiting in ‘the rank’ till, when she reached the artists 
entrance of the Dome, she was almost incapable of singing. Not 
only so; but Mr. Sims Reeves, whose liability to bronchial attacks 
is only too well known, was confined to the ‘common ruck,’ in 
spite of earnest expostulation, and did not reach the Dome tills 
minute or so before he had to goon the platform. Indeed, rumouw 
has it that, at first, he positively refused to keep his appomted 
place in the program; being almost shivering with the cold he had 
had to endure in his tedious wait during the slow ‘set down,’ 
Certain it is, that those in the audience at the concert saw how 
‘sharply’ Mdme. Patey signified she would not sing her first 
song again ; and, also, realised that an unusual delay interposed, 
between her withdrawal and the appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves 
whose song was next in order upon the program.” 


Mr. Wilkie Collins’ new drama, ‘‘Miss Gwilt,” founded on his 
novel of ‘* Armadale,” has been produced at the Royal Alexandrs 
Theatre, Liverpool; the chief characters sustained by Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. R. C. Lyons, and Miss A. 
Santon. It was quite successful. 

That excellent institution the Exeter Madrigal§ Society gave a 
performance at the Royal Public Rooms, on the 16th Dee., when 
the following pieces were capitally rendered :—Fair May Queen, 
Marenzio; Chloe and Corinna, Hopkins; Flow, O my tears, 
Bennett ; Arise, my Love, Westlake ; Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Stevens ; The sea hath its pearls, Pinsuti; Down in my garden 
fair, Pearsall; Calm be thy slumbers, Bishop ; Come, let us be 
merry, Pearsall ; To Harmony, seraphic maid, Bishop; The vale 
of rest, Mendelssohn; Awake, sweet love, Dowland; What ho! 
Beale ; The happy Lover, Mendelssohn ; Sweet as a flow’r in May, 
Pearsall; Sigh no more, ladies; The last night of the year, 
Sullivan ; In dulci jubilo, Pearsall. This Society has now been 
established sixteen years. 


The death is announced, on Christmas Day, of Mr. James 
Keene, who for half a century has been proprietor and editor of 
Keene’s Bath Journal, a paper well known in the West of England. 
Mr. Keene, who was very much respected in Bath by all classes, 
had attained the ripe age of eighty years. 


On Christmas Day Windsor Castle and the Royal borough were 
visited by large numbers of holiday folk. The weather was vety 
fine, a bright sun and clear sky tempting the excursionists 
make long rambles within the precincts of the palace and Royal 
parks. Even Virginia Water had its votaries, the stroll through 
the forest proving most agreeable. In the morning the band of 
the Royal Horse Guards, under Mr. Charles Godfrey, attended 
Holy Trinity Church, and played the Christmas hymns ; and in 
the afternoon there was a grand choral service at St. George’ 
Chapel, selections from the ‘ Messiah” being sung by the choir, 
with instrumental accompaniments, Sir J. G. Elvey presiding at 
the organ. 

On Boxing Day the number of visitors to the Brighton Aquarium 
exceeded that of last year by at least 50 per cent. The building 

vs crowded the whole afternoon and evening. ‘The sea lions aud 
the feast of lanterns have been most attractive. 


Christmas was ushered in at Oxford by the ringing of the 
various peals of bells in the University and City at midnight ” 
Christmas Eve, in accordance with a time-honoured custom. Th 
University sermon was preache] on Christmas Day by the Dest 
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of Christ Church in the cathedral. The ancient ceremony of 
serving up & boar’s head was observed at the hall of Queens’ 
College on the afternoon of Christmas Day, when the public were 
admitted. The boar’s head, which is provided by the College 
Manciple, Mr. W. Horn, weighed 70lb., and was from a young 
peast of prodigious size, and was served up bedecked with bays, 
rosemary, laurels, white holly, and mistletoe, surmounted with a 
golden crown, and gaily decorated with flags, on a massive silver 
dish, borne on the shoulders of four servants of the college, who 
were preceded by the resident members of the society and choir, 
the latter of whom joined in the carol sung by the Rev. Sackett 
Hope. The custom of serving up the ‘“ boar’s head” at Queens’ 
College has been observed for about 500 years, one authority 
quoting 1350 as its origin, which is in memory, according to Mr. 
Pointer, of a noble exploit by a scholar of Queens’ College, in 
killing a wild boar in Shotover Wood. Having wandered into the 
wood, which was not far from Oxford, with a copy of Aristotle in 
his hand, and being attacked by a wild boar, who came at him 
with extended jaws, the student thrust the volume down the 
animal’s throat, crying ‘‘ Grecum est,” when the animal fell 
prostrate at his feet. The Forest of Shotover still exists, an 
elevated and lovely spot, about two miles out of Oxford. 


A panic occurred at the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, on 
the evening of Dec. 28. On Christmas Eve the pantomime of 
“ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp” was produced with very 
brilliant spectacular effects, and consequently a vast number of 
lights had to be disposed of upon the stage. At ten o’clock 
when the transformation scene was revolving, the gauze 
curtains at the side caught fire, and immediately the stage 
properties were in flames. About a dozen “nymphs” were re- 
clining in the bowers which formed the scene, and two of these 
girls were scorched, but not seriously burnt. The fire was got 
out before it spread to the other parts of the theatre, but the 
panic throughout the house was very great. Boxes, pit, and 
gallery were filled with people, and their shrieks and cries were 
fearful. Their fears were subdued, however, by Mr. Brittlebank, 
the lessee, who acted with great presence of mind, and by his 
calmness reassured the audience, so that nearly all stayed out 
the performance, which was continued afterwards. The steam 
fire-engine was in attendance, but was not required. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Correspondent—possibly one of Mr. Salaman’s new School of 
Musical Critics—sends us the following with a request for insertion, 
with which we willingly comply :— 


“Newsury.—Our Corn Exchange, the largest in the county of 
Berks, was, on the night of the 7th Dec., filled with an enraptured 
audience, which numbered altogether about 1500. The occasion 
of a children’s concert, in which about 800 children took part, 
drew the public from afar and near. The credit is due to the 
conductor, Mr. W. J. Blacket, as its originator, as the trainer of 
all these voices, and for the able manner in which he conducted. 
The monster platform, in which about ten tons of timber were used, 
reached the height of twenty feet; and the Exchange looked its 
best with its orchestral gilt and its flags around the walls. The 
chair was taken at 7.30 by W. G. Idey, Esq., Mayor of Newbury, 
anduntil 10 o’clock the audience, almost, as it were, held the breath 
With excitement—so as not to lose a single sound. Mr. G. W. 
Bates accompanied on the harmonium; Miss Langford on the 
pianoforte; and Mr. T. B. Mathew’s cornet was heard in several 
of the airs. Sankey’s popular song— The Life Boat,” ‘ The 
Autumn Winds,” and one or two more pieces were loudly encored. 
This is the first concert of this kind in the town, and we hope Mr. 
Blacket will not let it droop, but use every energy to disallow such 
‘grand thing to drop into Elysium (?) and to bring forth another 
48 609n as it can consistently be arranged.” 

Her Imperial and Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh 
as graciously consented to open the Royal Winter Garden at 

estminster on Saturday, January 8. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s historical play, ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” is to be pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre on the 17th of January, with 
Miss Neilson as the heroine. Mr. Arthur Matthison will sustain 
eae of Sir Thomas Wyat; Mr. C. Harcourt that of Henry 


The Trustees and Directors of the National Gallery have 


accepted the bequest of pictures by the old masters made by the 


late Mr. Wynn Ellis, and .upon the conditions contained in the 


wil. The pictures accepted will be hung in a separate room for 
ten years, 





The Garden announces a new feature in the form of a coloured 
plate of a beautiful or rare flower or fruit, of proved value for 
gardens. The aim is to illustrate, as nearly as may be in their 
natural colours the finest of new flowers and fruits. 

The Academy states that the forthcoming Exhibition of Old 
Masters ut Burlington House will contain about 260 pictures, 
and will fall little (if at all) short of its predecessors in 
beauty and interest. This fortunate result, however, of the 
Royal Academy to bring together for public study and enjoyment 
the riches of English private collections, has only been secured 
through the renewal of generosity on the part of several of the 
same owners who have done most for previous exhibitions. 
Many of the chief collections of the country, which might, had 
their owners been willing, have been depended on to keep up for 
years to come the character of this annual display, remain 
unluckily closed. The Queen has been foremost to set an 
example which other great coliectors and inheritors of works of 
art will surely not always shrink from following. From the two 
collections of Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace come 
twenty-five pictures, including, from the Castle, the heads of 
Queen Charlotte and three daughters, by Gainsborough ; Hogarth’s 
picture of Garrick and his wife ; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Garrick; 
Rubens’s pictures of himself and his wife; a Van der Neer, &c. ; 
and from the Palace a great Claude, and several excellent examples 
of the Dutch school. The Dukes of Sutherland and Westminster 
and Lord Radnor all lend for the third time the contributions of 
the first, including the famous Romneys from Trentham. Lord 
Lansdowne sends from Bowood the predella of Raphael and 
several other fine pieces. Among new contributors a prominent 
place will be taxen by Lord Darnley, who sends his noble Europa 
of Titian, besides other things. Lord Elgin contributes a fine 
Velasquez; Mr. Leyland, of Speke Hall, several interesting early 
Italian pictures ; and Mr. Mildmay some good Dutch examples. 

Tom Hood's Comic Annual contains the following sketch of a 
pantomimic monomaniac:—Mr. Bambury was the victim of a 
monomania. He believed himself a clown! He was desirous of 
emulating the feats of harlequinade. He sought, apparently, to 
engraft upon his life as an East India merchant, in Billiter-court, 
as a respectable householder in Harley-street, the manners and 
customs of the leading character of English pantomime. It was 
surely not surprising that he had, in such wise, broken the 
public peace, and afflicted his wife. ‘A clown has a fine time of 
it,” he remarked ; ‘‘ but he has his difficulties, too. I don’t think 
I should ever feel quite comfortable standing on my head. And, 
then, comic singing is not nearly so easy as it seems to the casual 
observer. But I shall improve, you know. I am so bent upon 
the thing. The City’s tomfoolery compared to clowning. Do you 
think it’s profitable?” I said that clowns, as I believed, enjoyed 
considerable saleries at Christmas, but that at other periods of the 
year their incomes were often very limited. ‘ It doesn’t matter— 
I mean to be a clown; I shall like the life very much. In fact, I 
like it already. I shall give up the City, sell my business for 
what it will fetch, and become a clown.” But think of your wife 
and family, Mr. Bambury.” He uttered strange, crowing, chuck- 
ling sounds, and then spoke very lightly and disrespectfully of 
his wife and family, accompanying his remark by much rudeness 
of gesture. I undertook the case of Mr. Bambury. It was my duty 
to do so as his family physician. I went with him to various 
music-halls; we heard together innumerable comic songs. We 
patronised all the burlesques. I next introduced him to a patient 
of mine—a clown, greatly admired by the public for his mirthful- 
ness ; but off the stage, in private life, and every-day dress, a very 
chapfallen creature. Mr. Bambury’s disappointment was extreme. 
He had expected something so different. At the theatre he had 
longed to be as this clown. But now! ‘The mantle of Grimaldi 
descended on him !”’ cried the clown most bitterly ; “‘ not if [know 
it! Hea clown! Grandmother! Ain't there clowns enough, 
and more than enough? Would he take the bread out of our 
mouths? Isn’t it dreary work enough at the best, when all is 
said and done; I ought to know; I've been at it these thirty 
years. Lei the gent try pantalooning at first; that’s more in his 
line, I take it.” Mr. Bambury protested indignantly. I next 
took Mr. Bambury what is called‘ the round of the pantomimes.” 
We saw, I think, eighteenin all. I think I never beheld a sadder 
man thun he was on the night of our eighteenth pantomime. He 
had frequent recourse to stimulants, to enable him to endure the 
representation. ‘t Not a clown,” I heard him murmur indistinctly, 
as I helped him intoacab. ‘ No, not a clown—anything but 
that.” ‘There was an end of his delusion. 

At Guildhall, on Dec. 24, Mr. George Lewis, jun., applied, on 
behalf of Mr. Henry Irving, to Sir R. W. Carden for a summons 
against the printers of J'un for libel. He handed in the number 
of Fun, and said that a more scandalous and defamatory libel 
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could not have been published. It was addressed “To a 
Fashionable Tragedian.’’ Sir Robert W. Carden read the article, 
which was as follows :—* Sir,—I read with regret that it is your 
intention, as soon as the present failure at your house can be 
with dignity withdrawn, to startle Shakespearean scholars and the 
public with your conception of the character of Othello. In the 
name of that Humanity to which, in spite of your transcendent 
abilities, you cannot avoid belonging, I beseech you, for the sake 
of order and morality, to abandon the idea. For some years 
past you have been the prime mover in a series of dramas which, 
carried by you to the utmost point of realistic ghastliness, have 
undermined the constitution of society, and familiarized the 
masses with the most loathsome details of crime and bloodshed. 
With the hireling portion of the Press at your command, you have 
induced the vulgar and unthinking to consider you a model of his- 
trionic ability and the pioneer of an intellectual and cultivated school 
of dramatic art. Having thus focussed the attention of the mob, 
you have not hesitated nightly to debauch its intelligence, to steep 
it inan atmosphere of diabolical lust and crude carnage, to cast 
around the foulest outrages the glamour of a false sentimentality. 
You have idealized blank-verse butchery until murder and assasi- 
nation have come to be considered the natural environments of 
the noble and heroic. Already the deadly weeds whose seeds you 
have so persistently scattered are spreading in rank luxuriance 
over the whole surface of society. Men revel in the details of the 
lowest forms of human violence; women crowd the public courts 
to gloat over the filthy details of murder and license, children in 
their nurses’ arms babble the names of miscreants who have in 
sober earnest performed the deeds which you so successfully 
mimic for a weekly consideration. I maintain that, for the 
disgusting bloodthirstiness and callous immorality of the present 
day, you are in a great measure responsible. You have pandered 
to the lowest passions of our nature by clothing in an attractive 
garb the vilest actions of which we are capable. As a burgo- 
master, a schoolmaster, a king, a brother, a prince, and a chieftain, 
all of murderous proclivities, you have deluged the modern stage 
with the sanguine fluid and strewn it with corpses. That a 
succession of such lessons could be harmlessly witnessed by 
a mixed audience it is absurd to contend. Let any thinking man 
look around him, and the fruits of this so-called elevation of the 
drama will be painfully apparent in a myriad incidents of our 
daily life. Elevate the drama, forsooth! You have canonized 
the cut-throat, you have anointed the assassin. Be content with 
the ghastly train of butchers you have foisted upon public 
attention, and let your next venture, at least, be innocent of 
slaughter. If your performance of Othello be trumpeted to the 
four winds of heaven by the gang of time-serving reporters in 
your employ, you will increase the epidemic of wife-murder one 
hundred-fold, and degrade the national drama a further degree 
towards the level of ‘ a penny dreadful.’—1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A Disinterested Observer.” Sir Robert W. Carden said 
he generally read Fun, but he had not seen that article. The 
only complimentary part of it was that which referred to Mr. 
Irving’s “ transcendent abilities.” Jun was looked upon as a 
serial devoted to fun, but here certainly it had gune beyond the 
boundaries of fun or fair criticism. It accused Mr. Irving of 
having inserted in plays some things which were not there before. 
Mr. Lewis said that Mr. Irving had played parts in the ‘ Bells,” 
** Charles I.,"** Eugene Aram,” * Richelieu,” “ Philip,” “ Hamlet,” 
and ** Macbeth.” It had been avnounced that he was to play in 
* Othello,” and the article was obviously intended for him. 
There was no doubt it was a deliberate attempt to injure Mr. 
Irving, and if the expressed intent of the writer was carried out 
there was no doubt it would do Mr. Irving a great injury. Mr. 
Lewis, therefore, asked for a summons against the printers and 
publishers of un for libel, and that it should be made returnable 
for Tuesday next. Sir Robert W. Carden said that there was no 
doubt that the whole of the article with the exception of 
‘transcendent abilities’? was a tissue of abuse, and went far 
beyond the fair bounds of criticism. Mr. Lewis said that there 
had been many other attacks on Mr, Irving, but he had not noticed 
them until they assumed the form of the one he now complained 
of. Sir Robert W. Carden said that, having read the article, he 
could not imagine any other than a malicious motive in it, and he 
had no hesitation in granting the summons, as the article was a 
scurrilous libel. 


On Dec. 28, at the Guildhall, Mr. James Judd, the printer of 
Fun, appeared beforo Sir Robert Carden in answer to the 
summons. Mr. George Lewis conducted the prosecution, and 
Mr. T. Beard appeared for the defendant. After the examina- 
tion of witnesses to prove the publication, &c., Mr. Irving 
himself was examined. Ultimately the case was adjourned till 
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Dec. 31, Mr. Lewis declining for the present to 


editor, Mr. Sampson, in the place of Mr. Judd, as defondare & 


A correspondent of the Times states that Mdme. Ristori 
been visiting the colonies on a professional tour with a full co ~ 
pany of Italian artists. She spent about six weeks in Sydnew 
Very high prices were charged at her performances, and m; ", 
her pieces were plhyed to almost empty benches. Stil] 
personations, notably Marie Stuart and Marie Antoinette neve 
failed to draw crowded houses. Neither age nor travel seem . 
have affected her powers, and even those among us who have as 
sisted at the best representations in London and Paris cannot 
deny her claim to be the first tragic actress on the stage, Mame 
Ilma di Murska, the first prima donna who has visited Australia, 
is expected in Sydney. She has been received in Melbourne gj 
Adelaide with the greatest enthusiasm. 


d many of 
Some jm. 


Mr. Augustus Mayhew, of Montpelier Row, Twickenham, anthor 
of ** Paved with Gold; or, The Romance and Reality of the London 
Streets,” ‘‘ Faces for Fortunes,” &c., and brother to the late My 
Horace Mayhew, died somewhat suddenly on Saturday night las} 
at Richmond Infirmary from hernia. Deceased, who for some 
time past had suffered from hernia, was taken worse, and at his 
own request removed to Richmond Infirmary, where he underwent 
an operation which at first was hoped to have been successful, hy} 
on the evening of Christmas Day severe symptoms set in, and he 
gradually sank the same night. 


A subscription is opened for the relief of the widow and children 
of the last remaining son of Theodore Hook, who died in poor 
circumstances. 


Four concerts are to be given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir after 
Christmas. Mr. Leslie will also conduct a series of performances 
at St. James’s Hall, of which ‘‘ Gems from the Oratorios,” sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves and other artists, will constitute a feature. 


Mr. Horton C, Allison has been elected examiner for Manchester 
to the Royal Academy of Music, by the committee of that college. 
Mr. Allison was a first prizeman of the Leipsic Conservatoire, and 
is an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 








Treason orn Truta?—‘ The French, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
even the Russians, English, Swedes try to compose things that 
are adapted to the voice, and also endeavour to make on all sides 
concessions to the singer in smaller songs, in order that they and 
the public may have unalloyed pleasure. It is only our clumsy 
Germans who believe they possess the privilege of being allowed 
to compose at random, without any further consideration whatever, 
except that pain howls deep in the Minor—and pleasure shouts 
high up in the Major.”—Fr. Wieck. 

A Mostcau Invaston.—Those who agree with Dr. Johnson 
that the best prospect in Scotland is the road to England, mus 
feel great anxiety that the attractions of the prospect may be 
lessened in the eyes of bagpipe players. Such, we trust, will be 
the result of a case heard at the Westminster Police Court the 
other day. A piper belonging to the prolific clan of Campbell 
was charged with playing in Chester Street to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants. A man servant was sent out from one of the 
houses, where the lady of the house was ill, to request him to 
desist. He, however, declined to deprive the world at large 
of the benefit of his ear-piercing music, merely because one person 
within sound had the bad taste to object. Moreover, at number 
8, they gave him a shilling every fortnight, so that it was not that 
all Chester Street was without the bagpipes in its soul. Accord: 
ingly, Mr. Campbell went on for ten minutes venting his protest 
shrilly through his pipes. At the end of that time he was giv 
into custody. When before the Magistrate he excused himself by 
saying that he did not know the lady was ill, and after a recom. 
mendation to mercy by the prosecutor was sentenced to a fine of 
ten shillings or seven days’ imprisonment. If this sum Ws 
forthcoming out of the proceeds of the performance, all that oi 
be said is that the lovers of bagpipes ought to havea quarter of 
the town to themselves where they can enjoy their musical inelina- 
tions to their hearts’ content. Less appreciative persons may be 
allowed to suggest that national institutions never prospe! bi 
translation. The bagpipe is excellent upon its native heat h 
especially if the player is on one side of the valley and the hear 
on the other. But in London we cannot get the distance whic 
lends enchantment to the sound. If the example of Jolin ~— 
bell should not, as we fear, act as a suflicient deterrent to 
fellow clansmen, London will attach a new and terrible mean 
to the ery that ‘* the Campbells are coming.” —Hour. 
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USICAL WORLD.—New Year’s Number.—On NEW YEAR’S 
\ DAY, Jan. l,a DOUBLE NUMBER of tha “‘ Musical World,” consisting 
af 32 pages, will be issued. 

The impressions in which Mr, Charles Lyall’s portraits of Messrs. J. L. 
yatton (‘* Hesperus,”) Carl Rosa (as ‘*Conductor,”) Santley (‘The Porter of 
Havre.”) Sims Reeves (‘*Come into the garden, Maud,”) and Franz Liszt (eight 
exmplifications of ‘‘ higher development” in pianoforte playing) appeared 
having been exhausted, these illustrations will all be reproduced in the New 
Year's Number of the “‘ Musical World,” together with others of more or less 
interest, and Criginal articles on various subjects. 

To be had, price 4d. (by post 5d.), of Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent- 
greet; Allen, Warwick-lane ; Kent, Paternoster-row ; W. H. Smith and Son, 
strand ; Vickers, Strand ; and by order of all Music Publishers, Early applica- 
tions from the country and elsewhere will be attended to. 


PARADISE LOST. 
ORATORIO. 
WORDS FROM MILTON. 
MUSIC BY J. L. ELLERTON. 
PRICE... ee . + 15s, 


London: C. LONSDALE, 26, Old Bond Street, W.; where may be had all 
Mr. Ellerton’s Favourite Compositions. 





0 MUSICAL STUDENTS.—CZERNY’S GREAT WORKS. 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 3 vols., each 21s. 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. Dedicated, by command, to her 
\ust Gracious Majesty the Queen. 4 vols., each 21s, 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 12a. 
Payment may be made in stamps. All post free, 
R. MARX’S GREAT MUSICAL WORKS: 

SCHUOL OF MUSIC! JOMPOSITION. Vol. L., 6 t 
ee te SICAL COMPOSITION. Vol. I., 541 pp., royal 8vo., 
THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 367 pp., royal Svo., 12s. 

THE MUSIC OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 317 pp. reyal 


fro, 128. 





All post free. Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks and Co. 


LIST OF ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S POPULAR 
[ EDUCATIONAL WORKS on MUSIC, invaluable to Teachers and 
—- May be had gratis and post free on application to 6, New Burling- 
ton street, 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S LIST of 400 CLASSICAL and 

'\. STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, well suited for music gifts, offered at 

greatly reduced prices, may be had gratis and postage free on application at 6, 
burlington-street, London, 


EAR ENGLAND. The New Song. 3s., post free for 18 
stamps. ‘After the telling appeal to their patriotic enthusiasm in 
‘Dear England,’ the audience applauded so persistently that Foli had to return 
three times to the platform.”—Vide Leeds Mercury. The song for Pianoforte 
by BRINLEY RICHARDS, same price. 





LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 





ARISE, MY LOVE. Poetry by Ronznt Cromptox 
DREAMING IN THE SHADOW. _,, Cas Mackay, LL.D, 
THR MAGIC HARP. ” ” ” 
WERT THOU MINE. ” ” ’ 
THAT SMILE OF THINE. R. Y. Sturess 
THE 8UN AND THE FLOWER. ,, »» 

WINTER AND SPRING. ” ” 


MUSIC BY 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, 


—,.. 


ro Io eo to et 
coacaccang 








Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
WELT late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“TO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses ia Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 
“Por the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
*ordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





\ ISS EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 
1 Contralto, (Pupils of Mr. Charles Lunn) are open to receive engagements 
for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. For terms, apply to their address, Warwick Place 
Francis Road, Edgbaston ; and for reference to Mr, Charles Lunn. 2 


M*2 AME EDITH WYNNE will return to Town on the 2nd 
B of Decamber, and requests that all communications respecting Engage- 
aes direct to her residence, 18, Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, W. 


A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

We A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 

- _— J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 


RGAN WANTED. Very superior, at moderate price. Size 

not to exceed eighteen feet width, and twenty-two feet height, exclusive 

¢ wee ; Three manuals accepted, four preferred. Address H, B., Pall Mall 
lub, S.W,. 


rP\HE GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 
engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





Sy SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


QtAREeT LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
k Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and em 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), andl 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 








ILLUSTRATED BY HUMOROUS PICTURES. 
Now ready, post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s, 6d., 


TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, forming an Alle- 

gorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By EMMA L, 
SHEDLOCK. lUlustrated by Twenty Full-page Pictures of a highly amusing 
character, from designs by J. KING JAMES, 


«Miss Shedlock’s charming book, with its admirable illustrations,”— Figaro. 

‘*A great novelty, and written in aclever and amusing style. It cannot be 
praised too much.”—Court Journal. 

‘*Miss Shedlock may be congratulated on having produced one of the most 
original and ingenious books of the season. Her ‘Trip to Music-Land’ is an 
attempt, and a very successful one, to gild the bitter pill of musical instruction 
with the attraction of a fairy tale, She endeavours, and with great cleverness 
works out her idea, to give in this handsome quarto an allegorical and pictorial 
exposition of the elements of music, which in a most novel and entertaining 
manner obviates much of the repulsive drudgery that is attached to rudimentary 
musical teaching. Mr. James has greatly aided the accomplished authoress b 
making her explanations additionally attractive by his humorous and origin 
illustrations.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London ; BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





New Editions of Mr. Hullah’s two Series of Lectures 
on the History of Music. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 8s. 6d, cloth, 


HE HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC; a Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Huitan, 


By the same Author, uniform, 2ud Edition in the press, 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 28. ; 
Postage 1d. 
ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
B Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Price Threepence by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
‘C. EDWIN WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newten Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE ORCHESTRA, 
NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE Gad. 
Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

13, Help for the Royal Albert.—The National Music Meetings. By Charles 
Lunn.—New Publications :—‘‘ Queen Mary,” a Drama by A!fred Tennyson. — 
On the Sensation of Tone as a Vhysiological Basis for the Theory of Music. 
By L. H. F. Helmholtz, M.D.—Anna De Belocca.—Mdlle. Mars.—Royal 
Albert Hall.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—Philharmonic Society.— 
The Royal Academy.—Young Singersand Old Critics. —Cruel St. Swithun.— 
The Cuopophone,—Acoustics and Venti'ation.—Death of Sir Francis Head,— 
Competition of Choirs at the Crystal Paiace,—Annual Prize Concert at the 
Royal Academy.—Duprez, a Poet.—Death of Mdme. Jullien.—Sir F. 
Ouseley's Sermon.—A Statue to Armin.—Byron Monument.—The Opera.— 
The Drama—Concerts.—Opera Statistics.—Reviews of New Music, &.— 
Original Correspondence,—Ireland, d&c.-—Miscellaneous—Provincial and 
General News, &c. 

, Westminster Abbey Organists.—Report on the Music in Training Colleges. 
—The American College of Music.—Art Foundations. By CHarLEs Luny. 
—New Publications :—Proceedings of the Musical Association.—Session 
1874-75.—Hans Christian Andersen. —Royal Albert Hall.—Crystal Palace. — 
Alexaudra Palace.—Promevade Concerts.—The Worcester Festival.—No 
Music.—The Welsh Eisteddvod.—Eton College New Building Schemes.— 
Death of Mr. Bayle Bernard —The Norwich Festival—Wagner and his 
Music.—A recent Musical Gathering in G:rmany,—The Drama.—Concerts. 
Entertainments. —Original Correspondence—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews 
ot New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 

. A New American Play.—Art Foundations. By Charles Lunn —The National 
Opera House.—Patti in a New Character.—Amateurs.— Music at Oxford and 
Cambridve.—New Publications :—History of Music. By F. L. Ritter.— 
Music at our Health Resorts.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace — 
Promenade Concerts.—Mr. Carl RKosa’s Opera.—Mr. Boucicault’s “ Shaugh- 
raun.”—Cathedral Festivals —Headless Conservatoires.—Death of Dr, 
William Marshall.—Musical Artists Society. —M. Gounod’s Mavuscripts.— 
Norwich Festival —Meeting of the Three Choirs—Professor Macfarren’s 
Addre-s at the R. A. M.—The Drama.—Original Correspondence.—lItaly, 
Ireland, &¢ —Reviews of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and 
General News, &c. 

, Airs and Graces.—Art Foundations, By Cartes Luyy.—Music at the 
Foundling Chapel.—The Maid of Athens,—Festival of the Three Choirs.— 
New Publications :—Piano and Singing, Didactical and Polemical. By 
Friedrich Wieck—“ The Rose of Castille” —‘‘ Philosophy of Voice.” By 
Charles Luon.—The late Dean of Chichester.—Crystal Palace Concerts,— 
Promenade Concerts.— Palaces in Danger.—Composers’ Programs.— Notes :— 
Mdille. Albani—Musical Association—Sacred Harmonic Society—Clergymen 
and Organists—Mr. Irving in ‘‘ Macbeth”—Accident to M, Gounod.—The 
Carl Rosa Opera,—Crystal Palace —Alexandra Palace.—The Drama,— 
Original Correspondence—lItaly, Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, &c. 
—Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 

. Musical Criticism. —Barrel Organ Grin iers.—Art Foundations, By Caantes 
Luny.—Mus‘cin Edinburgh University.—Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal 
Palace Concerts.—Alexandra Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts. 
—Coacerts.—The Drama.—Festival of the College of Organists.—Crystal 
Palace —Alexandra Palace.—Composers and Executants.—Singing Lessons 
in America.—Mr. John Oxenford.—KEccentricities of Ladies’. Dress.—A Peal 
of Bells for St. Paul’s.—Death of Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S.— 
Titiens’ First Appearance in “ Fidelio.”"—Mr. Howard Glover.—Music in 
New York.—Original Correspondence.—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d), 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 


————_= 
Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arr 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 44, 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 344, 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modem,’ 


‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, gq; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with aly 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . e tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.” They are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of considerable merit, The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


anged 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
T W. STAPLETON and CO.’.S WINE TARIFF (for the 

e Present Season). By Custom House "Oy the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,834 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 
70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 
per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s. per 
Half Hhd. (23 gallons). 


VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 





WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
yocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
— of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


a 
186 in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s. per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


20 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
1868 per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 


L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
1868 superb dry wine; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s, ; pints, 
And all other brands. 


34s. 


186 


24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
1864 dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask. 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
1861 30s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 368. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


r W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
e selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 668, per dozen. Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s. per gallon. 


VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
84s, per dozen. 


Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 
HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C.mmentary, based on Ancient H- brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A, 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
“ The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 
“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
srimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
5 the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the a volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore."—Church Review. 
“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the aesteciag 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the | maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, testimonials received from Grisi, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigo 





8 shoul: invaluable Lozenge. 
lesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








THE ORCHESTRA. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J.T. HAYES, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS: AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 








TO THE CLERGY. 
A Promptuary for Preachers: Advent to Ascension Day. Three 


Hundred and Thirty-Eight Epitomized Latin Sermons. By Rev. J. M. ASHLEY, Fewston. Price 12s.; postage, 10d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rev. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, J Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d, 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, - Christian Antiquities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. Price 8s. ; 
postage, Od. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYER; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in sty'e on each page. 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s. ; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 


for every SUNDAY in the Year. Two Vols. L., * to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons, 6s,; postage, 6d, 


The Handsomest ‘“ Altar Book” published, 


TO FRIENDS. 
Church Biographies. By Miss JoNEs. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 


1. Life of 8. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of 8. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


Aids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL, 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 48.; postage 3d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. 8. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 38s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of ‘A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s. 


The Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


FOR THE PARISH; FOR CHILDREN; OR FOR THE 
PAROCHIAL OR HOME LIBRARY. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By 8. D. N., Author of the “ Chronicles of S. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of “ Church 


STORIES,” &c. 2s.; postage, 2d. (A Christmas Story.) 


A Little Life in a Great City. . By Miss Jones. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(A Christmas Story.) 


Church Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Eight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Our Childhood’s Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Life as a 
CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, "3a. 


Landon: J. 'T. HAYES, 
Iyall Place, Eaton Square; and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











THE ORCHESTRA. 
Now Ready, No. 102, for JANUARY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
MR. B. L, FARJEON’S NEW AND ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY. 
NOW READY, PRICE 1s., BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


ENTITLED 


AN ISLAND PEARL, 


“‘Mr.Farjeon is the bestwriterof Christmas stories extant.” —CivilServiceGazette. “* No Christmas Stories have equalled these.” —Hunts Guardian. 

** There are no Christmas books like Mr. Farjeon’s—St. Leonard's News. “ None but a master hand could have penned.”— York Herald, 

* An Ocean [dy] is this charming creation.”—Penny Illustrated Paper. “The author stands unrivalled.”—Sheffield Post. 

“Written with all the pathos and tenderness of w hich the author is admitted “* His genius has clothed itself with forms of beauty and interest nowhere ¢lsy 
to be a master.”—Court Jour nal, ' to be found—not even in Dickens.’ "— Wetherby News. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Now Ready it cla eee yy pol Illustrated THE Di “ALE BL UTH, HEBDITCH § 
forming one of the most attractive Gift-Books of the Season. er Samer deen Aye. oe Giet y wanna 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE: MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER» With 4 
By the Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. ° 

Blue Eyes,” &e. Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 


“For light happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c 
compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. gy 


Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, THE OLD SHO WMAN, and the Old 
_ Adolphe Thiers, &c. London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half. 
LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. | _,, Hours with the Karly Explorers.” | In 1 vol., crown @vo. 
Bees oe ie e have to tha i a most agreeable vi e, full of cha’ 
7 2 - Bae . 7. perenne by Mrs, ARTHUR plcamat information All who are tntenebted tn theatrical matters should tal 
I iD, n I vol,, 8vo., price 12s. once.” —Era 
Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, ‘* One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 
Russian Slavos, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. | T2¢ Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
CENTRAL ASL A, * he ARYAN to the Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam. 
UNIT NAL Jrom the Alt z to the paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c. 


COSSACK. By J AMES" HUTTON, Author of ‘*A Hundred THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX. 


Years Ago,” ‘Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. ‘ é . 
1 vol. st 14s y , ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By (. 

‘* To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols., 8vo. . 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mali Gazette. The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.”—Glole 
r : : i ‘*Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a greap 
Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The | variety of reading; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, aut 
Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, &c. almost every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review."~ 


‘ Pall Mali Gazette. 
UNORLHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. 


DAVIES, D.D., Author of * Orthodox,” ‘‘ Heterodox,” and Uniform with ‘“‘ The Old Showman ” in size and price. 


“Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI. 
Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. ve 
M ] CH A BE I, WI I, L ] A M B A L FE : a TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘‘ The Old Shovw- 


man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘ Half-Hours with the 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., Early Explorers,’ ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 


with Portrait, 15s. “We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume 

‘A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the | for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons 

literature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. above 2 certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’s 
“* Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe Weekly Messenger. 


p blic than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Malt Gazette, In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 

Now Ready, in 1 vol, crown8vo. =’ | TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CHEAP JACK. By CHARLES HINDLEY, Author of CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 
‘* Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” ‘‘ The Origin of Signs,” &c. CLUBS, de. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W.,AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 3 vols. | FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the| — “Golden Grain,” “ Broad-and-Cheese amd Kisses,” As 
Authors of ‘* Ready Money Mortiboy.”’ In 3 vols. payne ha "fe. ins = ; h Re 
FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE | CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of te ™ 
ifler Lond and Master,” Woman against Woman,” &e. avols. | A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. MAY 
A SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND AGNES FLEMING, Author of “A meaible Secret,” “The 
YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” Sisters’ Crime,” &c. 
‘The Yellow Flag,” ‘‘ The Impending Sword,” ‘‘ A Waiting WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Race,” ai Righted Wrong, ” &e. 8 ese! . " Author of ‘ A Rose in June,” &c. In 8 vols. 
The FOR tei of MAURICE CRONIN. | ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By JANe 
yy  k ABET. 8 vou. GRANT, Author of “The R f War,” “ 
LOVE'S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, | __Hitton,”’“Only an Ensign,” &e, In 8 vols. [Now Ready 


Author of ‘ Blade-o'-Grass,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” “Jessie | The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic 
Trim,” ‘“‘ The King of No-land,” &c. 


HALVES. By JAMES PAYN. In38vols.! | Ocean. By FRANK USHER, Author of “Tho Thr 


Oxonians,” ‘‘ A Strange Story,” &c. 8 vols, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CAs ESBtn STREET, STRAND. 


London ; Printed and Published by Swirr & Co, Newton-street, High Lalporu , W.C.; Agents for the City: Apams & Faancis, 69, Flest-sti BC 
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